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In  March,  1950,  Dr.  James  Dellinger  Barney,  son-in- 
law  of  the  late  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
and  Attorney  Joseph  F.  Henry,  trustee  under  the  will  of 
Mary  Thacher  Higginson,  released  to  the  Essex  Institute 
on  long  tenn  loan,  two  portraits  which  had  been  at  the 
Fogg  Museum  of  Art  in  Cambridge,  representing  the 
Honorable  Xathaniel  Higginson,  Governor  of  Fort  St. 
George,  ^Madras,  India,  his  wife  and  future  son-in-law, 
Stephen  Aynsworth  in  one,  and  Aynsworth,  his  wife  and 
probably  her  sister,  Deborah,  in  the  other.  The  one  re¬ 
presents  a  scene  in  ^Madras  with  a  view  of  the  river  or  an 
arm  of  the  sea  with  Fort  St.  George  on  the  opposite  side, 
indicated  by  the  English  flag  flying  above.  The  other  is 
an  English  scene  with  country  house,  deer  park,  and 
woods. 

In  a  letter  from  the  late  Waldo  Higginson,  older 
brother  of  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  to  the 
late  Dr.  Heniw  Wheatland,  dated  April  30,  1889,  Waldo 
Higginson  says  that  it  was  thought  that  the  two  pictures 
were  not  painted  by  the  same  hand  and  that  the  Indian 
scene  is  much  the  finer  of  the  two.  Colonel  Higginson 
thought  that  one  of  the  artists  might  have  been  Sir  James 
Thornhill.  Following  the  death  of  Mrs.  Xathaniel  Hig¬ 
ginson  in  England,  presumably,  they  were  sent  out  to  the 
older  branch  of  the  family,  then  represented  by  descend¬ 
ants  of  Colonel  John  Higginson  in  Salem.  John,  the  father 
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of  the  late  Miss  Hitty  Hi<rgiuson,  well  remembered  for 
her  school  probably  received  them,  and  about  1820  or 
1830  they  were  sent  from  Salem  to  Stephen  Higginson 
father  of  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  portraits  now  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Institute,  it  seems  worthwhile  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  this  branch  of  the  Higginson  family. 

Sometime  late  in  the  summer  of  1630,  following  the 
death  of  the  Reverend  Francis  Higginson,^  Salem’s  first 
teacher  and  second  pastor,  his  widow,  Anne,  removed  wdth 
her  large  family  of  seven  sons  and  one  daughter  to  Charles¬ 
town.  We  do  not  know  definitely  what  prompted  this 
move  but  she  seems  to  have  sought  the  comfort  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Eaton,  who  was 
at  the  time  living  in  Charlestown,  but  who  would,  within 
a  few  years,  become  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  exodus  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  men  and  w’omen  into  what  is 
now  Connecticut, 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Anne  Higginson  ivas  a  sister 
of  Theophilus  Eaton,  which  is  quite  possible,  although 
doubt  has  been  cast  upon  it  liecause  of  the  fact  that  Eaton 
had  a  sister  Hannah,  who  married  one  Joseph  Denman 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Woolwich,  London.  It  was  not  unusual, 
however,  to  have  both  an  Anne  and  a  Hannah  in  the  same 
family.  In  any  event,  the  two  families  were  without 
doubt  related,  as  appears  from  correspondence,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Francis  and  Anne  Higginson 
named  a  son  Theophilus. 

In  1638,  Theophilus  Eaton  and  his  family,  along  with 
a  score  of  others,  including  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker, 
left  the  Bay  Colony  for  Connecticut  and  settled  in  a  place 
which  the  Indians  called  Quinnipiaek  and  which  later  be¬ 
came  New  Haven.  With  them  ■went  the  Higginsons.  The 
mother,  however,  lived  only  about  a  year,  and  so  left  her 
large  family  pretty  much  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Eatons  and  other  friends. 

1  Rev.  Francis  Higginson  died  March  15,  1630.  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.,  vol.  V,  p.  327. 
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The  oldest  son,  John,^  who  had  once  been  a  pupil  in 
the  Grammar  school  at  Leicester,  Entrland,  was  at  that 
time  about  twentj-two  years  of  age  and  had  been  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Reverend  ^Ir.  Hooker  for  several 
years.  He  had  decided  upon  the  ministry  for  his  life 
work  and  now  was  about  to  become  chaplain  at  the  Fort 
at  Saybrook,  another  Connecticut  outpost. 

John  Higginson  was  beginning  to  demonstrate  unusual 
literary  talents  and  abilities  as  a  scholar  and  writer  and 
to  cause  men  like  Griswold®  to  pronounce  his  literary  style 
^‘incomparably  superior  to  that  of  any  other  American 
writer  of  that  early  day.”  Sewall  more  than  once  referred 
to  him  as  “ye  learned  Rev.  .  .  .  !Mr.  Higginson.” 

After  four  years  as  chaplain  at  the  Saybrook  Fort.  Hr. 
Higginson  was  chosen  to  teach  the  school  at  Hartford. 
He  ajiparently  was  the  first  schoolmaster  in  that  com¬ 
munity,  and  while  he  was  teaching  school  he  was  studying 
divinity  under  Hooker,  in  whose  home  Higginson  may 
have  taught  his  pupils.  His  stay  in  Hartford  was  import¬ 
ant  because  Hartford  was  a  growing  community  and  well 
on  its  way  to  becoming  the  most  imj)ortant  town  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  He  might  have  stayed  there  much  longer  had  he 
not  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Reverend  Henry 
Whitefield,  one  of  the  foremost  settlers  of  Xew  Haven, 
and  later  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  ^lenuncatuck  which 
became  Guilford. 

The  Reverend  Hr.  Whitefield  was  a  man  of  great  prom¬ 
inence,  lived  in  a  stone  house  which  has  become  an  historic 
site  and  had  among  several  children  a  daughter,  Sarah. 
This  particular  datighter  attracted  the  attention  of  !Hr. 
Higginson  and  about  164J  they  were  married.  Hr.  White- 
field  found  his  son-in-law  extremely  valuable  because  he 
could  speak  the  Indian  language  and  several  times  he  was 
“made  use  of  by  the  government  and  by  divers  particular 
plantations  as  an  interpreter  in  treating  with  the  Indians 
about  their  lands.”  He  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
Indian  language  “not  only  for  intercourse  but  for  Chris- 

2.  Descendants  of  Francis  Higginson,  also  The  Colonial 
Hist,  of  Hartford  (Love),  p.  251. 

3  Probably  refers  to  Bishop  Alexander  Viets  Griswold. 
See  Hist,  of  Guilford  and  Madison  (Conn.)  (Steiner),  p.  77. 
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tian  instruction  of  these  savage  tribes.”^  He  was  fre¬ 
quently  “employed  by  the  Winthrops  in  their  nef^otiations 
with  the  Pequots  and  Xarragansets  and  led  a  mission  to 
the  Indians  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  west  of 
Hew  Haven  for  the  purchase  of  their  lands  in  anticipation 
of  the  Dutch.”® 

When  Whitefield  with  some  twenty-three  others,  set  out 
to  colonize  Guilford,  Higginson  naturally  followed  along 
and  it  was  in  Guilford  that  he  spent  the  next  sixteen  years. 
In  1650,  Mr.  Whitefield  resigned  his  charge  and  within 
two  months  the  town  fathers  chose  his  son-in-law  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him  as  the  second  pastor.  He  was  unusually  success¬ 
ful  in  his  relations  with  his  fellow  townsmen  and  in  1653, 
he  wrote  to  the  Heverend  Thomas  Thacher  that  he  “con¬ 
sidered  himself  finally  fixed  in  Guilford.”®  He  was  not, 
however,  for  his  greatest  years  were  to  be  spent  in  the 
town  where  his  father,  the  saintly  Reverend  Rrancis  Hig¬ 
ginson,  first  set  foot  on  Hew  England  soil — Salem. 

He  apparently  had  no  idea  of  making  Salem  his  final 
abode;  in  fact,  he  was  headed  for  England,  but  the  vessel 
in  which  he  had  taken  passage  put  into  Salem  harbor  be¬ 
cause  of  a  storm  and  while  it  was  riding  out  the  gale, 
the  Salem  town  fathers,  being  without  a  minister  at  the 
moment,  made  serious  overtures  to  Mr.  Higginson  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  It  would  make  an  interesting  story  to  tell 
how  he  refused  their  entreaties  and  kept  on  to  his  original 
destination,  but  he  did  not — he  accepted  the  Salem  pro¬ 
posal  and  stayed  there  until  his  death  in  1708,  at  the  great 
age  of  ninety-two  years. 

He  engaged  with  considerable  zeal  in  the  controversies 
with  the  Quakers  and  “regarded  their  religious  opinions 
and  practices  as  dangerous  to  both  church  and  state”’^  and 
hence  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  their  excommunica¬ 
tion  from  the  church.  During  the  witchcraft  delusion  he 
took  a  “suspiciously  moderate”®  part  and  he  endured  the 
humiliation  and  exasperation  of  witnessing  the  accusation 

4  Hist,  of  Guilford  and  Madison,  p.  27. 

5  Hist,  of  Guilford  and  Madison,  p.  27. 

6  Hist,  of  Guilford  and  Madison,  p.  74. 

7  Hist,  of  Guilford  and  Madison,  p.  75. 

8  Hist,  of  Guilford  and  Madison,  p.  75. 
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of  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Captain  William  Dolliber  of 
Marblehead. 

“No  character  in  our  annals  shines  with  a  purer  lustre”® 
than  this  “Nestor  of  the  New  England  clergy”  says  Up- 
ham.  “His  very  presence  puts  vice  out  of  countenance; 
his  conversation  is  a  glimpse  of  heaven.” 

The  Reverend  John  Higginson  and  his  wife  Sarah 
Whitefield  kept  to  the  usual  New  England  pattern  and 
had  a  fairly  large  family  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Thomas,  the  third  son,  had  a  rather  spectacular  career, 
was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  London  to  study  the  gold¬ 
smith’s  trade,  but  finally  managed  to  get  involved  with 
a  privateer  en  route  to  Arabia  and  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards.  In  despair  his  aged  father  provides  for  him 
in  his  will  “if  still  alive”  and  his  brother  in  1700  writes 
“I  have  heard  nothing  of  .  .  .  Thomas  since  he  went  out 
of  this  country;  don’t  doubt  he  is  come  to  some  untimely 
end.”^® 

Colonel  John,  the  eldest  son,  became  a  great  Salem  mer¬ 
chant  and  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  is 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  day  Higginsons  and  their 
ramifications  into  the  Cabot,  Lowell,  Jackson,  Perkins, 
Putnam  and  other  great  New  England  families. 

The  fourth  son,  Francis,  went  to  England  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  by  his  uncle  Francis,  the  vicar  of  Kirkby  Stephen, 
Westmoreland.  He  was  admitted  to  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge  and  whatever  became  of  him,  we  do  not  know. 
The  youngest  son,  Henry,  began  a  promising  career  as  a 
merchant  in  Barbadoes,  but  died  of  smallpox. 

It  is  with  the  second  son,  Nathaniel,  evidently  named 
for  his  uncle,  Nathaniel  Whitefield.  that  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  in  this  narrative,  for  he  is  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  paintings. 

Nathaniel  Higginson  was  born  in  Guilford  in  1652,  and 
was  about  eight  years  of  age  when  his  father  moved  to 
Salem.  Here  in  the  bustling  waterside  community  which 
was  to  make  a  great  name  for  itself  in  the  coming  years, 

9  Hist,  of  Guilford  and  Madison,  p.  76. 

10  Colls,  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  3rd  Series,  vol.  VII,  pp.  217- 
221. 
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J^athaniel  grew  up.  He  entered  Harvard  in  1667  and 
finally  graduated  with  an  M.A.  degree  in  the  class  of 
1670.  As  his  family’s  resources  were  limited  he  was 
given  the  advantage  of  Webb’s  gift^^  to  the  extent  of  three 
pounds  yearly,  which,  according  to  the  records,  continued 
until  1672,  in  his  case.  He  apparently  found  no  settled 
employment  upon  leaving  college  and  in  1674  went  to 
England,  where,  of  course,  he  had  relatives  not  only  among 
the  Higginsons,  but  among  the  Whitefields,  Sheafes  and 
others  of  his  mother’s  family. 

His  father  said  “he  thought  to  hide  himself  from  the 
evils  of  the  times  for  the  space  of  seven  years  and  then 
return.”^-  He  never  did  return,  however,  but  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  mercantile  affairs  after  about  seven 
years,  as  steward  in  the  house-hold  of  Lord  Wharton  and 
tutor  to  his  children.  Then  Wharton  gave  him  an  ad¬ 
vancement  and  he  found  employment  in  the  mint  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  Here  he  remained  until  1683,  when 
he  departed  for  India,  establishing  himself  as  a  merchant 
at  Fort  St.  George,  now  ^Madras,  and  of  course,  became  a 
member  of  the  East  India  company,  under  whose  aegis 
Fort  St.  George  was  founded  in  1639.^®  It  was  a  happy 
move  for  Higginson,  but  scarcely  a  consoling  one  for  his 
family  in  Salem  for  it  meant  that  their  contact  would  be 
all  but  broken,  as  indeed  it  was,  for  according  to  Colonel 
John  Higginson,  writing  to  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Governor 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  London,  “we  have  had  but 
one  letter  from  him,  which  was  on  his  first  arrival  there 
(Madras). John  is  anxious  but  supposes  that  “his 
letters  have,  some  way  or  other,  miscarried.”  “I  pray 
.  .  .  that  if  any  letters  come  from  him  directed  either  to 
my  honoured  Father  or  myself,  you  would  be  pleased  to 
send  them  to  us;  or  if  no  letters  come  to  hand,  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  inform  me,  bv  a  line,  how  it  is  with 
him _ 

11  Henry  Webb,  prominent  Boston  merchant  and  g^reat 
benefactor  of  Harvard ;  see  N.  E.  Hist.  &  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  X,  p. 
177. 

12  Colls,  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  3rd  Series,  vol.  VII,  p.  212. 

13  Fort  St.  George.  Madras  (Penny). 

14  Colls,  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  3rd  Series,  vol.  VII,  p.  197. 
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Xot  even  the  intercession  of  the  Reverend  Nicholas 
Nojes  of  Salem,  brought  word  from  the  lost  son.  “When 
I  first  heard  of  your  going  to  the  East  Indies,  I  was 
smitten  with  sorrow  something  like  that  when  our  friends 
depart  out  of  this  world”  says  Mr.  Noyes;  “and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  was  not  without  cause — for  you  are  nearly  under 
the  earth  and  for  a  long  time  I  have  comforted  myself 
in  vain  with  respect  to  your  resurrection.  I  pray  to  heaven 
to  incline  your  heart  to  meditate  a  returne  .  .  .  You  know 
how  the  lord  of  Eg;s’pt  expressed  his  affection  to  his  father 
on  every  occasion,  when  he  knew  the  good  old  man  was 
yet  alive,  and  how  his  father  must  needs  see  him  before 
he  died.  I  know  the  same  fatherly  affection  works  strong¬ 
ly  upon  your  aged  and  honoured  father,  and  I  do  not  think 
but  that  the  same  filial  affection  works  in  one  of  your 
grace  and  good  nature.”^® 

It  docs  seem  as  though  he  might  have  paid  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  family,  but  Madras  was  thousands  of  miles 
away  and  he  was  extremely  occupied.  He  had  been  out 
there  but  a  short  time  when  he  was  made  the  first  mayor 
of  the  Madras  corporation.  He  stood  high  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  service  and  in  1602,  succeeded  Elihu  Yale  as  gov¬ 
ernor.^®  This  was  the  same  Yale  who  some  years  later 
provided  funds  which  caused  the  name  of  Connecticut 
College  to  be  changed  to  Yale  College. 

Yale  was  a  friend  of  Higginson’s  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  had  used  him  on  diplomatic  missions,  particulai^ 
ly  following  the  proclamation  of  King  William  III  and 
the  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  The  English  and  Dutch  mer¬ 
chants  had  been  bitter  rivals  and  were  often  at  open  hostil¬ 
ity  with  each  other. 

The  old  story  of  private  trade,  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
his  fellow  merchants  and  suspicion  and  distrust  caused  a 
falling  out  between  Governor  Yale  and  his  Council  and 
the  appointment  of  Nathaniel  Higginson  in  his  place. 
Yale,  however,  remained  on  at  the  Fort  for  several  years 
after  his  supersession  but  returned  to  England  in  1699. 

“Higginson  became  Governor  in  1692  and  from  this 

15  Colls,  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Srd  Series,  vol.  VII,  pp.  212-3. 

16  Fort  St.  George,  Madras  (Penny),  p.  132. 
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time  until  .  .  .  1746  (when  the  Fort  was  rendered  up  to 
the  French)  the  records  are  full  of  the  details  of  native 
intrigue  within  and  without  the  walls ;  of  industrious  and 
ever-increasing  trade;  and  of  the  gradual  and  almost  un¬ 
conscious  growth  of  the  political  power  of  the  Company 
in  the  presidency.”^'^  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  Higginson 
kept  his  head,  conducted  his  business,  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  at  Fort  St.  George  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  Governor  of  Madras  to  re¬ 
tire  .  .  .  “without  a  stain  upon  his  name.”^* 

In  the  same  year  that  he  became  governor  of  Madras, 
he  married  one  Elizabeth  Richardson.  In  a  letter  from 
Fort  St.  George  dated  October  6,  1699  (he  apparently 
finally  did  write  to  his  brother  John)  he  gives  the  name 
as  “Richards,”  “daughter  of  one  Mr.  John  Richards,  who 
came  out  to  India  eighteen  years  ago  to  be  chief  of  Balla- 
sow  factory  in  Bengal.” 

In  the  records  of  marriages  at  Fort  St.  George  under 
date  of  May  31,  1692,  given  in  the  Genealogist,  X.  S.  vol. 
XIX,  p.  188,  the  name  is  clearly  Richardson. 

He  goes  on  in  the  letter  to  say  that  they  “have  five  chil¬ 
dren”  and  gives  the  dates  of  their  birth,  “^ly  wife  was” 
he  continues,  “when  a  very  young  orphan  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Mary  Large  who  initiated  into  her  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  piety  and  caused  her  to  learn  the  Malabar,  Gen- 
how  and  Portuguese  languages  very  perfectly.  Mrs. 
Large  took  my  eldest  daughter  from  me  when  very  young, 
and  hath  taken  such  care  and  pains  in  her  instruction 
that  before  five  years  old  she  could  read  well  in  the  Bible 
which  she  hath  read  over  the  greatest  part,  and  upon  read¬ 
ing  an  historical  chapter  in  English  can  give  a  very  good 
account  of  the  contents  in  the  Portuguese  language.  My 
wife  has  an  inclination  to  go  to  Xew  England  and  my  own 
longing  desire  to  see  my  friends  makes  me  think  of  it 
often. 

He  says  that  he  is  not  rich  although  admits  to  a  good 
estate,  “enough”  he  emphasizes,  and  asks  his  brother,  the 

17  Fort  St.  George.  Madras  (Penny),  p.  132. 

18  Harvard  Graduates  (Sibley),  p.  316. 

19  Colls,  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  3rd  Series,  vol.  VII,  p.  214. 
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Salem  merchant  ‘‘how  a  stock  of  five  or  ten  thousand 
pounds  may  be  employed;  (2)  Whether  two  ships  can  be 
employed  constantly  between  England  and  Xew  England 
with  that  stock  and  what  burthen;  (3)  How  many  trips 
can  one  ship  make  between  England  and  ^7ew  England, 
and  what  are  the  proper  seasons  for  voyaging;  (4)  How 
may  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  Virginia  or  other  places  in 
the  West  Indies  or  in  Europe  be  made  use  of  in 
carrying  on  trade  between  England  and  I7ew  England 
and  to  please  name  the  correspondents  whom  you  have 
emploj’ed  or  known  in  any  such  places;  (5)  Whether 
Salem  or  Boston  be  the  best  port  for  trade  and  (6)  if 
Boston,  whether  you  can  manage  business  there  while  your 
residence  is  in  Salem  and  (7)  list  of  goods  usually  im¬ 
ported  and  exported  to  and  from  Xew  England  with  their 
prices  and  quantity  vendible  or  procurable.” 

He  says  that  he  will  be  in  England  in  July  or  August, 
of  the  following  year  (1700)  and  wants  Colonel  John  to 
send  the  answer  there.  And  Colonel  John  did  answer  in 
detail  every  question  and  mentions  his  son,  Nathaniel, 
the  governor’s  namesake,  who  is  at  the  time  apprenticed 
to  ^Ir.  Benjamin  Browne  in  Boston,  but  whose  time  will 
be  up  within  a  few  months  and  who  will  then  start  out 
as  a  merchant  “on  his  own.” 

Apparently  the  governor  was  thinking  seriously  of  re¬ 
turning  to  England  and  it  probably  was  a  good  thing  for 
he  was  beginning  to  have  trouble  with  one  of  his  council¬ 
lors,  one  William  Fraser. 

It  was  an  irksome  job  and  we  may  well  imagine  that 
Higginson  would  be  looking  about  for  an  opportunity  to 
return  either  to  England  or  America.  He  stood  it  until 
1698,  when  he  handed  over  the  keys  to  Thomas  Pitt, 
sometimes  known  as  “Pirate  Pitt.”  He  was  the  father 
of  Robert  Pitt  and  so  the  grandfather  of  William  Pitt, 
erstwhile  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Prime  Minister. 

Two  years  later,  Nathaniel  Higginson  and  his  wife 
were  in  London  with  their  family.  There  were  five  who 
left  ^Madras  but  John,  the  youngest  son,  died  on  the  pass¬ 
age;  the  eldest  Elizabeth,  barely  reached  London  and 
Nathaniel,  the  second  son,  lived  a  year  thereafter. 
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Richard,  the  eldest  son,  who  was  five  at  the  time  (1700) 
was  educated  in  Holland  and  returned  to  London  in  1711, 
later  going  to  Madras  where  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  and  died  in  his  thirty-second  year,  June  7,  1726.^® 
There  would  be  four  other  children  bom  into  the  family 
within  the  next  six  years,  Deborah,  who  would  become 
the  wife  of  William  Jennings  at  Madras  twenty-four  years 
later;  another  Xathaniel,  a  second  Elizabeth  and  Francis, 
who  would  die  young.  We  are  interested  in  Deborah  be¬ 
cause  she  is  shown  in  one  of  the  pictures  and  also  in  Sarah, 
inasmuch  as  she  became  the  wife  of  Stephen  Aynsworth, 
the  youth,  who  is  flitting  into  the  portrait  in  which  appear 
the  governor  and  Mrs.  Higginson. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  Higginson  after  his 
arrival  in  London  insofar  as  his  business  affairs  are  con¬ 
cerned.  He  thrust  himself  into  the  public  notice  by  head¬ 
ing  a  petition  presented  to  Queen  Anne  in  1706,  asking 
the  removal  of  Joseph  Dudley  from  the  office  of  governor 
of  ^^fassachusetts.  .  .  .  “whose  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
proceedings  had  exposed  him  to  the  just  resentments  of 
his  countr^Tnen  .  .  .  hath  countenanced  a  private  trade 
and  correspondence  with  your  majesty’s  enemies,  the 
French  of  Canada  and  the  Indians  which  are  in  their  in¬ 
terest  .  .  .  furnishing  them  with  ammunition  and  pro¬ 
visions  .  .  . 

This  petition  was  also  signed  by  William  Partridge, 
former  lieutenant  governor  of  Xew  Hampshire,  Richard 
Partridge,  his  son ;  Thomas  Allen,  son  of  Governor  Allen 
of  Xew  Hampshire;  Jonathan  Bulfinch;  John  Hinks,  one 
time  Xew  Hampshire  Councillor  and  others. 

It  created  quite  a  furore  among  the  ^fassachusetts  coun¬ 
cillors  and,  say  the  records,  the  house  of  representatives 
upon  reading  the  address  voted  that  “we  firmly  believe 
and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  allegations  therein  of  the 
governor’s  trading  or  allowing  ...  to  trade  with  her  ma¬ 
jesty’s  enemies,  the  French  and  Indians,  in  their  interest, 
is  a  scandalous  and  wicked  accusation.”  The  vote  of  the 
Council,  when  it  came  before  the  body,  was  unanimous, 

20  Fort  St.  George,  Madras  (Penny),  p.  195. 

21  Hist,  of  Massachusetts  (Hutchinson)  3rd  Ed.  v.  II,  p.  146. 
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but  Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  who  had  a  ven-  bad  opinion 
of  the  governor  and  most  of  the  Dudleys,  withdrew  his 
vote. 

“I  have  been  acquainted  with  !^[r.  Xath  Higginson 
these  forty  years  and  I  cannot  judge  the  offering  this 
address  to  Her  Majesty  to  be  in  him  a  scandalous  and 
wicked  accusation  until  I  know  his  inducements  and  I 
fear  this  censure  may  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  province 
in  time  to  come  by  discouraging  persons  of  worth  and 
probity  to  venture  in  appearing  for  them,  though  the 
necessity  should  be  never  so  great,”  said  Sewall  in  explana¬ 
tion. 

In  answering  the  charges,  Dudley  said,  “Mr.  Higginson 
is  a  gentleman  of  good  value,  born  in  Xew  England,  but 
has  been  absent  in  the  East  Indies  six  and  twenty  years, 
and  so  may  be  presumed  to  know  nothing  of  the  country.” 

Higginson  lived  only  two  years  after  that.  In  1708  a 
smallpox  scourge  swept  over  London  and  he  contracted 
the  disease,  dying  on  October  31,  1708  after  an  illness  of 
seven  days  at  his  home  in  St.  Pancreas  parish,  Soper  Lane, 
London.  He  was  buried  in  the  night  in  Bow  church, 
Cheapside. 

His  will"-  was  made  while  he  was  living  in  Charter- 
house  Yard,  London  five  years  before  and  provides  legacies 
for  his  cousin  Elizabeth  Higginson  of  books,  twenty 
pounds  to  his  aunt  !\[ary  Whitefield  and  ten  pounds  apiece 
to  the  daughters  of  his  uncle  Daniel  Whitefield.  He 
names  his  friend  Lawrence  Hatsell  a  scrivener  of  Lom¬ 
bard  street,  overseer,  and  instructs  that  if  his  wife  sees 
fit  to  marry  again  she  is  to  place  the  children’s  estates  in 
the  hands  of  two  trustees  before  so  doing. 

Some  months  later  she  wrote  to  Colonel  John  Higginson 
and  his  son  in  Salem  informing  them  of  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

“We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  balance  my  husband’s 
books  to  know  exactly  what  he  died  worth  but  I  am  made 
sensible  that  my  husband  has  had  very  great  losses  and 
has  made  abundance  of  bad  debts  and  his  estate  is  not 
one  quarter  part  of  what  the  world  thought  him  to  be 
22  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls,  v.  VII,  p.  194. 
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worth  neither  indeed  will  it  be  near  so  much  as  I  myself 
once  thouf^ht  he  might  be  worth.”  She  therefore  squelched 
any  idea  that  the  New  England  members  of  the  family 
might  have  had  of  getting  anything  from  their  rich  rela¬ 
tive  in  England. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  yt  my  father  Higginson  is  still  in 
ye  land  of  ye  Living,  tho’h  sorry  yt  he  is  so  very  weak” 
she  continues.^^ 

Three  years  later  (1711)  she  writes  “My  eldest  child 
being  my  only  son  now  living  and  about  seventeen  years 
of  age  is  Just  come  from  Holland,  where  he  has  been 
some  time  for  his  Education  who  I  design  to  put  to  a 
Merch’t  that  Trades  to  your  parts,  so  when  occasion  offers 
I  hope  you  will  be  assisting  to  him.”^^ 

Whether  the  occasion  ever  came  about  we  know  not. 

We  know  very  little  about  Stephen  A,-^Tisworth,  who 
married  Sarah  Higginson,  and  who  is  shown  in  one  of 
the  portraits  with  his  wife  and  her  sister  probably 
Deborah,  later  Mrs.  Jennings. 

He  is  believed  to  have  been  a  son  of  George  Aynsworth 
whose  marriage  to  Ann  Shearwood  is  recorded  at  Madras 
in  1692/3  and  probably  lived  in  England  inasmuch  as  the 
painting  shows  an  English  scene.  We  have  no  record  of 
any  children. 

23  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls,  v.  VII,  p.  194. 
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LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS 
April  20,  1775 


From  Massachusetts  Archives,  Vol.  193,  p.  51 


LIFE  AXD  TIMES  OF  THE 
HOX.  XATHAXIEL  PEASLEE  SARGEAXT 


Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  Massachusetts 


By  Hox.  Iba  a.  Abbott  of  Haveehill 


The  late  Judge  Ira  A.  Abbott’s  account  of  the  life  of 
Xathaniel  Peaslee  Sargeant  was  published  serially  in  an 
abridged  form  in  the  Haverhill  Sunday  Record  of  April 
23,  30,  May  7,  14,  21,  28,  June  4,  11,’ 18,  25,  July  2,  9, 
16,  23,  30,  August  6,  13,  1933,  while  his  complete  manu¬ 
script,  wdth  supporting  documents  and  illustrations  not 
used  in  the  newspaper  publication,  w’as  given  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Antiquarian  Society.  The  copyright  of  the  Haverhill 
Sunday  Record  version  was  subsequently  assigned  to  the 
Haverhill  Historical  Society,  and  it  is  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  that  Society,  and  of  Dr.  Clifford  K.  Shipton, 
Librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  who  gen¬ 
erously  made  available  the  complete  manuscript,  that 
Judge  Abbott’s  account  of  the  life  of  Judge  Sargeant  is 
now  printed  in  permanent  form  where  it  will  be  readily 
available  to  those  who  may  wish  to  consult  it. 


Introduction 

This  sketch  had  its  origin  in  a  letter  from  the  present 
Chief  Justice  of  our  highest  court,  the  Honorable  Arthur 
P.  Rugg  to  Honorable  Boyd  B.  Jones  of  Haverhill,  dated 
May  15,  1918.  In  it  he  made  inquiries  about  his  earliest 
but  one  predecessor,  asking,  especially,  if  any  portrait 
of  him  W’as  in  existence.  Mr.  Jones,  knowing  of  ray  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Haverhill  Historical  Society,  turned  the 
request  over  to  me.  I  became  interested  in  the  subject 
and  have  done  considerable  work  in  finding  and  bringing 
together  the  scattered  material  for  this  sketch.  Although 
I  may  overestimate  its  value,  as  one  is  likely  to  do  when 
such  a  collection  is  the  result  of  his  own  research,  it  seems 
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to  me  there  is  enough  of  value  in  what  I  have  gathered 
to  impose  on  me  the  further  duty  of  taking  measures  to 
prevent  its  being  scattered,  probably  never  again  to  be 
collected. 

A  famous  author  of  the  last  century  said  he  did  not 
write  to  satisfy  curiosity  but  to  arouse  it.  What  I  report 
on  the  life  and  times  of  J udge  Sargeant  may  incite  others 
to  discover  more,  as  my  search  may  not  be  exhaustive. 

Doubtless,  I  have  made  mistakes,  and  why  not?  In 
every  authority  I  have  consulted  I  have  noticed  errors 
and,  such  is  human  nature,  have  had  a  degree  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  these  discoveries,  getting  from  them  the  solace 
which  good  company  affords,  even  to  one  who  is  on  the 
wrong  road.  Why  then  should  I  be  unwilling  to  afford 
others  who  may  read  my  sketch,  the  like  comfoi’t  ? 


In  the  old  Pentucket  Cemetery,  near  the  spot  where 
stood  the  first  meeting  house  of  the  settlement  of  A.  D. 
1040  which  grew  into  what  is  now  Haverhill,  is  the  grave 
wherein  was  laid,  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ajro, 
the  body  of  Xathaniel  Peaslee  Sargeant,  the  second  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  ^Massachusetts, 
eo  nomine.  From  his  official  position,  his  learning  and 
his  character,  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  October 
1701,  the  most  eminent  citizen  of  the  town,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  state.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  the  son  of  a  graduate ; 
was  connected  by  blood  and  marriage,  and  by  social,  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  ties,  with  leading  men  and  families 
of  his  time;  was  a  prominent,  if  not  one  of  the  foremost 
of  the  actors  in  the  drama  of  the  Revolution,  winning  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  such  men  as  John  Adams,  John 
Hancock  and  Timothy  Pickering.  His  work  survives  in 
the  very  foundations  of  our  state  government  as  he  was 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  A.  D.  1780, 
which  our  Supreme  Court  has  recently  declared  still  re¬ 
mains  the  basis  of  our  entire  fabric  of  laws.  He  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  adoption  of  our  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  at  a  time  when  its  fate  was  doubtful.  He  was  a 
justice  of  the  highest  court  of  the  state  for  the  last  fifteen 
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years  of  liis  life  and  its  chief  justice  for  nearly  two  years 
ending  that  period.  As  a  member  of  that  court  he  bore 
a  creditable  part  in  events  and  decisions  of  much  more 
than  local  and  temporary  importance. 

His  widow  and  seven  children  survived  him,  some  of 
them  for  many  years,  and  at  his  death  he  had  grand¬ 
children  old  enough  to  have  remembered  him  throughout 
their  lives,  and  from  some  of  them,  their  grandchildren 
might  have  heard  his  story'  and  still  be  living  to  repeat 
it  to  us.  He  left  an  estate  which,  though  not  great,  was 
considerable  for  the  time  and  included,  besides  houses  and 
lands  advantageously  situated  for  his  children’s  use;  books 
and  other  articles  which  should  have  descended  as  valued 
heirlooms  and  helped  to  keep  his  memory  green.  But  he 
was  a  man  of  substantial  and  useful  rather  than  showy  or 
brilliant  qualities,  unassuming,  “bashful”  even,  as  he 
said,  not  an  orator  or  otherwise  constructed  to  impress 
the  unthinking,  or  to  make  himself  the  theme  of  the 
chroniclers  of  the  times.  The  surviving  members  of  his 
family,  on  w'hom  it  devolved  in  the  course  of  nature  to 
keep  him  in  remembrance,  seem  to  have  been  pursued  by 
misfortune,  many  of  them  were  victims  of  consumption, 
his  oldest  daughter  alone  of  the  seven  children  he  left 
being,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  now  represented  by  descend¬ 
ants.  From  these  and  perhaps  other  causes,  singularly 
little  relating  to  Judge  Sargeant  and  his  work,  has  come 
down  to  us  considering  the  high  place  he  held,  and  most 
of  this  little  as  hard  to  find  as  the  proverbial  needle  in  a 
hay  mow.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  no  portrait  of  him 
exists,  not  even  a  silhouette;  and  there  is  no  monument, 
nor  even  a  tablet  at  his  grave  to  tell  the  passerby  his  name 
and  station. 

In  those  days  all  they  had  for  Court  Records  were  the 
mere  Decisions  without  comment,  written  in  by  the  Clerk, 
when  so  instructed  by  the  Court.  It  was  not  until  some 
years  after  Judge  Sargeant’s  death  that  the  practice  of 
printing  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
began,  and  a  reply  to  two  questions  of  the  Senate,  “hum¬ 
bly  submitted”  in  obedience  to  its  “order,”  probably  Judge 
Sargeant’s  work  and  in  his  handwriting,  signed  by  him- 
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self  and  his  four  associates,  is  all  I  have  been  able  to 
find  in  the  way  of  an  opinion  by  him.  The  orif!;inal,  in 
the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Boston,  is 
a  relic  so  valuable  that  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  has  had  made  a  photographic  copy  for  their  collec¬ 
tion.  To  that  small  compass  has  shrunk  the  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  of  Judge  Sargeant’s  fifteen  years  of  judicial  deci¬ 
sions.  Few,  even  of  his  own  profession,  can  recall  on 
mention  of  his  name  that  they  ever  heard  it.  “Every  one 
of  those  who  remember  any  one  (deceased)  will,  himself, 
very  soon  pass  away,  then  also  those  who  have  succeeded 
them,  until  the  whole  remembrance  shall  have  been  ex¬ 
tinguished,  even  of  those  who  have  shone  in  a  wondrous 
way”  said  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  emperor  philosopher,  de¬ 
claring  in  impressive  phrases  what  is  only  a  truism.  But 
though  the  extinction  of  remembrance  is  inevitable,  we 
make  common  cause  to  retard  it  and  preserve  as  long  and 
as  vividly  as  possible  the  words,  deeds  and  appearance 
of  those  deemed  worthy  who  have  passed  through  life  be¬ 
fore  us.  In  this  case,  we  can  only  wonder  and  regret,  al¬ 
most  resent,  the  fact  that  so  soon,  while  perishable  wooden 
houses  in  which  he  lived  are  still  in  fair  condition  and 
cheery  with  human  life,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has 
“become  almost  as  if  he  had  never  been.” 

Detached  from  the  remarkable  epoch  in  which  he  lived 
and  from  the  notable  men  of  that  period  with  whom  he 
worked,  he  would  not  be  so  interesting.  But  with  his 
figure,  though  faded  and  dim,  I  shall  attempt  to  restore 
some  of  the  principal  events  and  people  with  whom  he 
was  associated,  depicted  in  harmony  with  the  time  to 
which  they  belonged.  And  to  achieve  life-likeness.I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  resort  to  trivial  details  and  to  leave  the 
traveled  route  of  history  at  times  for  an  excursion  into 
any  byway  which  promises  material  for  my  purpose. 

I  will  first  introduce  his  parents,  those  presumably  most 
interested  in  his  advent  into  this  “breathing  world,”  which 
occurred  I^’ovember  2,  1731,  in  what  had  recently  been  set 
off  from  Haverhill  as  the  town  of  Methuen.  Giving  to 
his  father  the  position  of  primacy  in  relation  to  his  off¬ 
spring  which  church  and  state  then  accorded  him,  he 
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appears  as  the  Reverend  Christopher  Sargeant,  the  first 
minister  of  the  first  church  in  Methuen.  The  General 
Court  made  it  a  condition  of  the  Act  of  1725  establishing 
the  town,  that  it  should  not  become  effective  until  a  church 
had  been  organized,  and  that  was  not  fully  accomplished 
until  N^ovember  1729. 

Christopher  Sargeant  was  a  descendant  of  William 
Sargeant,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Salisbury  and  ances¬ 
tor  of  a  numerous  progeny,  many  of  whom  are  still  living 
in  that  part  of  Salisbury  which  became  Amesbury. 
Christopher  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1725  and  became  a 
minister,  the  first  in  his  line  from  William,  the  “^Eariner,” 
his  great,  great-grandfather,  to  tuni  from  physical  labor 
as  a  vocation  to  professional  work.  The  little  that  is 
known  of  him  indicates  that  he  had  the  qualities  typical 
of  ministers  of  that  time,  not  great  distinction  but  more 
than  ordinary  ability  and  influence  in  his  community  and 
the  neighlwring  churches.  To  him  must  be  credited  the 
wisdom  of  choosing  a  vocation  high  enough  to  make  his 
son’s  distinction  in  life  a  possibility.  Some  one  of  our 
serio-humorous  writers  has  said  that  “for  a  young  man 
starting  out  in  life,  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  he 
choose  a  good  father-in-law.”  Long  before  the  author  of 
that  saying  was  born,  the  Reverend  Christopher  Sargeant 
furnished  a  case  in  point  by  marrying  Susanna,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Xathaniel  Peaslee,  “one  of  the  most  influential 
and  wealthy  citizens  of  Haverhill.”  Of  her,  almost 
nothing  is  known  beyond  the  facts  of  her  birth  and 
marriage,  that  she  “bore  to  her  husband”  twelve  children, 
and  lived  with  him  until  her  death  parted  them  five  years 
before  his  own  decease  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  86.  But  no 
picture  of  her  son,  Xathaniel  Peaslee  Sargeant,  can 
approach  adequacy  without  a  sketch  of  his  grandfather. 
Colonel  Xathaniel  Peaslee. 

He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Peaslee,  whose  father  was 
also  Joseph  Peaslee,  an  early  settler  and  dissenting  clerg^’- 
man  in  the  westerly  part  of  Salisbury,  where  he  ))ersisted 
in  preaching,  although  he  and  divers  of  his  hearers  were 
more  than  once  fined  for  absenting  themselves  from  the 
established  church.  He  also  practiced  medicine.  However 
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it  may  have  been  in  his  other  callings,  he  succeeded  well 
enough  as  a  farmer  to  accumulate  a  substantial  fortune. 
He  lived  part  of  his  life  in  Haverhill,  but  returned  to 
Salisbury  where  he  died. 

His  son,  Joseph,  married  there  Ruth  Barnard,  and  their 
daughter  Mary,  sister  of  Hathaniel  Peaslee,  through  her 
marriage  with  Joseph  Whittier,  was  the  great-grand¬ 
mother  of  the  poet  Whittier.  The  Peaslees  of  that  time, 
especially  Joseph  and  his  son  Nathaniel,  must  have  been 
“thorns  in  the  flesh”  to  the  orthodox  leaders  of  the  original 
church  and  settlement  of  Haverhill  as  they  were  strong, 
persistent  and  by  no  means  docile  on  religious  subjects. 
In  1699,  there  was  a  long  controversy  over  the  question 
whether  the  parish  should  have  a  new  meeting  house  in  a 
new  location  and  both  points  having  been  decided  in  the 
afiirmative,  and  the  new  building  completed  ready  for  use, 
the  town  voted  that  it  should  in  the  future  be  the  regular 
place  of  worship.  Whereupon  “Joseph  Peaslee,  immedi¬ 
ately  moving  that  the  town  would  allow  him  and  others 
to  meet  at  the  meeting-house  for  and  in  their  way  of 
worship — which  is  accounted  to  be  for  Quakers — it  was 
read  and  refused  to  be  voted  upon.”  Bear  in  mind  that 
this  contemptuous  treatment  was  visited  on  one  who  was 
taxed  for  the  construction  of  the  building  and  maintenance 
of  religious  services  in  it,  contrary  to  his  belief.  He 
thereupon  opened  his  own  house  to  the  Quakers  of  the 
region  for  their  meetings,  and  it  was  so  used  for  a  long 
period.  Presumably,  that  was  the  Garrison  House  at 
Rocks  Village,  which  it  is  believed  he  built  and  which  is 
still  standing  in  good  condition.  Nathaniel  Peaslee 
apparently  did  not  join  the  Quakers  as  in  1723  he  and 
others  represented,  in  writing,  to  the  First  Parish  authori¬ 
ties  that  “having  their  habitations  so  distant  from  the 
meeting-house,  at  any  time,  being  belated,  they  could  not 
get  seats,”  but  were  obliged  to  “sit  squeezed  on  the  stairs 
where  we  could  not  hear  the  minister  and  so  get  little 
good  by  his  preaching,  though  we  endeavor  to  ever  so 
much,”  and  they  asked  leave  to  erect  seats  for  themselves 
in  a  certain  vacant  space,  which  was  granted.  There  was 
a  similar  petition  at  the  same  time  by  women,  and  among 
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the  signers  were  Abigail,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Peaslee, 
only  fourteen  years  old,  and  her  sister  Susanna,  who  later 
married  Rev.  Christopher  Sargeant.  As  she  was  then 
only  eleven  years  old,  it  seems  probable  that  her  joining 
in  the  petition  was  by  her  father’s  direction  rather  than 
her  own  resolution.  Those  petitions  were  granted,  but  the 
discontent  was  too  deep-seated  to  yield  to  any  remedies  the 
church  could  consistently  apply,  and  in  1734,  Xathaniel 
Peaslee  and  others  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  set 
ofiF  the  inhabitants  of  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  in 
which  he  lived  into  a  parish  by  themselves.  This  was 
granted  by  the  town  and  the  dividing  line  was  settled 
upon,  but  some  of  those  thus  included  in  the  proposed 
new  parish  strongly  objected,  and  remonstrated  to  the 
General  Court  with  such  effect  that  it  refused  to  permit 
the  division.  About  ten  years  afterwards  in  1743,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Peaslee  and  others  petitioned  the  General  Court 
for  a  new  parish  and,  to  that  end,  to  send  a  committee  to 
Haverhill  to  make  examination  and  report  on  the  situa¬ 
tion,  which  was  done  with  the  result  that  the  East  Parish 
was  created  in  1748.  The  name  of  Nathaniel  Peaslee  is 
naturally  at  the  head  of  its  list  of  members.  The  militant 
Nathaniel  was  again  in  1748,  the  chief  figure  in  a  con¬ 
troversy,  in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
oppose  so  redoubtable  an  antagonist  as  Colonel  Richard 
Saltonstall,  the  head  of  the  powerful  family  of  that  name, 
and  was  victorious  over  him.  Chase,  in  his  History  of 
Haverhill,  describes  the  contest  fully. 

It  is  not  stated  in  any  account  I  have  seen  whether 
Colonel  Peaslee,  as  he  was  called,  had  held  some  office 
through  which  the  title  came,  or  was  a  courtesy  colonel 
only,  by  right  of  the  “consensus  of  regard  entertained  for 
him  by  his  fellow  citizens,”  but  title  or  no  title,  he  was 
a  man  of  power,  and  apparently  one  who  never  considered 
anything  in  which  he  was  interested  settled  until  it  was 
settled  his  way.  He  served  often  as  moderator  and  select¬ 
man  and  several  times  as  a  member  of  the  General  Court. 
He  was  a  leader  in  the  “Border  War,”  which  grew  out  of 
a  boundary  dispute  between  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  the  New  Hampshire  Colony,  and  which  for  near- 
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ly  forty  years,  beginning  about  1720,  caused  bitter  discus¬ 
sion,  innumerable  law-suits,  many  personal  collisions,  and 
nearly  led  to  civil  war  in  the  disputed  region.  It  finally 
cost  Massachusetts  the  jurisdiction  of  a  large  portion  of 
her  territory,  much  of  the  loss  falling  on  Haverhill. 

Hannah,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Peaslee,  mar¬ 
ried  Joseph  Badger,  a  merchant  of  Haverhill  and  to  them 
M'as  born  Joseph  Badger,  about  ten  years  before  the  birth 
of  his  cousin,  Xathaniel  Peaslee  Sargeant.  He  became 
prominent  in  civil  and  military  affairs  at  an  early  age  in 
Haverhill  and  later  moving  to  Gilmanton,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  was  long  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
that  state,  a  member  of  its  Provincial  Congress,  a  General 
in  the  Revolution  and  a  member  of  the  State  Convention 
which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution.  His  sister, 
Judith,  married  Nathaniel  Cogswell,  a  Haverhill  mer¬ 
chant,  and  became  the  mother  by  him  of  nineteen  children, 
eight  of  whom  served  in  the  Revolution.  From  her  des¬ 
cended  a  long  and  strong  line  of  Cogswells,  among  them 
William  Cogswell,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Cogswell  of 
Bradford,  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  Civil  War,  and  later 
representative  in  Congress  of  the  Essex  District. 

Abigail,  sister  of  Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sargeant,  in  1755-6, 
married  Captain  Ezekiel  Hale.  One  of  their  descend¬ 
ants  was  Ezekiel  James  Madison  Hale,  who  became 
through  the  manufacture  of  cloth  the  wealthiest  citizen 
Haverhill  had  ever  had  and  the  one  most  munificent  in 
gifts  for  public  purposes.  The  Hales,  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  which  connected  them  with  the  Sargeants,  were 
already  engaged  in  textile  works  at  Dracut,  near  Lowell; 
and  later  Ezekiel  Hale,  son  of  “Captain  Ezekiel,”  estab¬ 
lished  mills  at  Haverhill.  (See  Note  1) 

So  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  1731  with  this 
good  family  connection.  The  first  recorded  event  of  his 
life,  except  baptism  by  the  father  five  days  after  birth,  is 
his  graduation  from  Harvard  College  in  1750,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  It  may  be  assumed  that  his  father,  being  a 
Harvard  graduate  and  belonging  to  a  learned  profession, 
himself  fitted  the  son  for  college  at  home  as  was  the  old 
Colonial  custom.  It  may  have  been  that  his  grandfather. 
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Col.  Peaslee,  bore  some  part  in  the  expense  for  the  college 
course  of  his  namesake-grandson,  who  was  so  high  in  his 
favor  that,  years  later,  he  made  him  the  sole  executor  of 
his  wdll  and  bequeathed  him  his  residence.  Indeed,  Col. 
Peaslee  must  have  excepted  his  reverend  son-in-law  from 
his  hostility  toward  the  church  then  dominant  in  Haver¬ 
hill,  for  when  the  new  church  was  established  in  ^Methuen, 
he  gave  some  wine,  a  “flaggon  pr.  £3-0-0,”  toward  the 
service  of  the  “Lord’s  Table.”  The  Haverhill  Proprie¬ 
tors  made  a  grant  of  land  to  the  new  church,  and  another 
to  its  pastor.  That  could  hardly  have  been  done  with¬ 
out  Col.  Peaslee’s  assent  and  certainly  not  against  his 
opposition,  as  he  was  very  powerful  in  the  town  alfairs. 
Still  stronger  evidence  of  family  cordiality  is  the  fact  that 
the  Reverend  Christopher  performed  the  ceremony  for  his 
father-in-law’s  second  marriage. 

Myrick,  in  his  History  of  Haverhill,  says  that  “shortly 
after  his  graduation  from  Harvard,  the  youthful  Sargeant 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  this  town.”  Just  how 
he  had  fitted  himself  to  be  of  serA'ice  to  clients  as  their 
lawyer  does  not  appear.  There  were  in  the  Province: — 
of  law  schools  none;  of  law  books  almost  none;  and  of 
lawyei’s  very  few.  There  w^as,  however,  at  Cambridge  at 
least  one  man  who  would  have  stood  high  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  at  any  time  or  place.  That  man  was  Edmund  Trow¬ 
bridge,  known  also  as  Edmund  Goffe,  from  the  name  of 
an  uncle,  who  adopted  him.  John  Adams  said  about  1759 
that  “he  commanded  the  practice  in  ^Middlesex,  Worcester 
and  several  other  counties.  He  had  the  power  to  cnish 
by  his  frown  or  his  nod  any  young  lawyer  in  his  county.” 
(Vol.  4,  p.  6,  J.A)  He  was  Attorney  General  of  the 
Province  from  1749  to  1767,  when  he  became  a  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court.  Washburn,  in  his  Jvdicial  History 
of  Massachusetts,  says  he  was  kind  and  helpful  to  young 
men  pursuing  the  study  of  law;  and  some  of  those  who 
became  eminent  later  were  his  students,  among  them, 
Chief  Justice  Parsons  and  Chief  Justice  Dana.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1728  and  had  his  office  and 
residence  nearby.  Young  Sargeant  may  have  made  his 
acquaintance  and  received  help  or  inspiration  from  him. 
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As  Sessions  of  Courts  were  held  in  Cambridge,  it  was 
easy  for  the  few  Harvard  students  to  witness  Trials  of 
eases,  if  so  inclined. 

Oxenbridjre  Thacher,  another  lawyer  who  became  emin¬ 
ent  in  the  profession,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1738,  had 
an  office  in  Boston  and  appears  to  have  known  and  ad¬ 
mired  Mr.  Sargeant. 

The  tools  of  his  trade  which  a  law  student  got  at  that 
time,  he  could  carry  away  in  his  hands,  as  they  consisted 
of  Forms  for  use  in  pleadings,  conveyancing,  etc.,  copied 
by  himself  in  longhand  into  a  book.  Young  Sargeant 
may  have  prepared  such  a  book  and  possibly  have  been 
helped  by  Trowbridge  or  Thacher.  In  the  inventory  of 
Col.  Peaslee’s  estate  appears  “one  old  law  book”  and  we 
may  believe  that  it  bore  the  marks  of  much  handling  by 
his  grandson.  “Beware  the  man  of  one  book,”  says  the 
proverb.  At  that  time,  it  wasn’t  necessary  to  be  learned 
in  the  law  in  order  to  engage  in  practice.  Ministers  often 
took  part  in  trials  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
of  the  later  Colonial  period  came  to  the  bar  from  the 
pulpit. 

Thacher  began  as  a  minister,  but  having  a  voice  too 
weak  for  preaching,  took  up  law.  Col.  Tames  Otis,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  lawyer  and  patriot  of  that  name, 
became  a  practitioner  for  the  same  reason.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  presence  and  capability.  He  happened  to  be 
at  court  one  day  when  a  friend  who  had  a  case  but  no 
lawyer  and  besought  Col.  Otis  to  help  him,  which  he  did, 
and  showed  such  ability  as  to  impress  all  who  witnessed 
the  trial.  So  he  continued  in  practice,  became  a  iudge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  probably  would  have 
reached  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  if  he  had  not 
been  out  of  favor  with  the  Royal  Governor.  (See  I^ote  2) 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  !^^r.  Sargeant  was 
self-taught  in  law  and  that  his  learning  and  practice 
went  on  together. 

At  this  period,  Haverhill  was  a  town  of  much  promise 
in  lines  from  which  it  has  since  been  diverted  through 
changes  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  At  the  head 
of  tidewater  on  the  Merrimack  River,  the  town  had  con- 
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siderable  commerce,  some  of  it  direct  with  the  West  Indies 
and  with  England,  and  most  of  it  in  vessels  which  were 
built  in  her  own  shipyards,  of  which  there  were  three  or 
four  at  one  time.  (See  Note  3)  Commodities  thus 
brought  to  Haverhill  were  distributed  in  trade  through  a 
large  territory  to  the  North.  There  were  “merchants” 
in  those  days,  not  merely  storekeepers.  James  Duncan, 
for  instance,  second  of  the  name  in  Haverhill,  established 
stores  as  far  north  as  Lebanon,  N.  H.  to  which  his  ox- 
teams  freighted  goods  brought  to  Haverhill  from  abroad 
in  his  ships,  and  brought  back  New  Hampshire  products 
for  local  sale  and  export.  Haverhill  also  had  tanneries 
and  distilleries,  whose  products  were  in  great  demand  in 
the  back  country.  All  these  flourishing  industries;  the 
boundary^  controversy,  which  produced  much  litigation; 
and  ceaseless  contention  between  the  “Haverhill  Proprie¬ 
tors”  and  the  newcomers  to  the  town ;  as  well  as  influential 
relatives  prominent  in  all  those  activities,  made  Havei> 
hill  an  excellent  fleld  of  labor  for  this  young  lawyer,  and 
he  was  the  flrst  in  town,  I  believe,  of  that  profession. 
That  there  was  no  competitor,  may  have  been  an  advan¬ 
tage  or  not,  according  to  his  temper.  Col.  Peaslee  held 
the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  an  important  one  then, 
and  not  lightly  bestowed  by  the  Royal  Governors.  He 
had  various  business  interests  besides,  and  was  nearly 
seventy  years  old  when  his  grandson  graduated.  It  is  not 
violating  the  probabilities  to  infer  that  when  the  latter 
came  to  Haverhill,  still  a  boy  in  years,  the  grandfather 
and  grandson,  each  supplied  what  the  other  lacked,  and 
that  they  were  closely  associated  in  business,  very  likely 
dividing  an  office  between  them. 

Young  Sargeant  might  have  lived  at  his  grandfather’s 
home,  although  it  was  considerable  distance  from  the 
main  village  and  the  usual  method  of  travel  was  still  on 
horseback.  Records  showing  that  Col.  Peaslee  performed 
the  necessary  duties  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  legal 
proceedings  conducted  by  his  grandson,  corroborate  the 
view  that  they  were  closely  associated ;  and  the  fact  that 
in  his  will  Col.  Peaslee  left  his  residence  to  his  namesake, 
may  indicate  that  young  Sargeant  was  attached  to  the 
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place  through  having  lived  there,  or  that  his  grandfather 
thought  he  was.  As  it  turned  out  he  never  did  make  it  the 
home  of  his  own  family.  (See  Xote  4) 

His  cousin,  Joseph  Badger,  was  Deputy  Sheriff  and 
later  Clerk  of  the  “Haverhill  Proprietors,”  but  he  arrived 
more  slowly  at  public  activities.  His  name  appears  in 
the  Alarm  List  of  1757,  but  probably  few  young  men 
cared  to  be  exempt  from  that  duty.  However,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1758,  we  find  that  the  “Haverhill  Proprietors” 
voted  him  the  sum  of  478  pounds,  12  shillings,  in  “New 
Hampshire  Old  Tenor”  for  “services  in  David  Heath’s 
and  other  cases”  growing  out  of  the  boundary  controversy. 
His  large  fee  from  such  an  imjiortant  body  to  so  young  a 
man  makes  us  think  again  of  his  grandfather  Peaslee’s 
influence,  and  still  again  when  we  find  that  he  became  the 
Clerk  of  the  “Proprietors”  in  1763,  succeeding  his  cousin, 
Joseph  Badger,  who  was  leaving  Haverhill. 

About  three  months  after  receiving  the  really  large  pay¬ 
ment  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Sargeant  married.  He  was 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  the  bride  in  her  tweny- 
fourth.  She  was  Rhoda  Barnard,  daughter  of  “Captain 
Jonathan  Barnard,  Gentleman,”  an  inn-holder  at  Ames- 
bury  of  the  same  Barnard  family  with  Ruth,  the  mother 
of  Colonel  Peaslee. 

In  1755,  Mr.  Sargeant  had  acquired  at  a  “sale  on  exe¬ 
cution”  against  Samuel  Ayer,  a  house  and  lot  on  the 
west  side  of  “Pecker’s  Lane,”  now  Pecker  Street,  north 
of  the  “Parsonage  Land”  on  which  the  Academy  of  ^lusic 
now  is.  On  his  marriage  it  became  his  residence,  and  so 
continued  until  late  in  his  life.  Children  were  lx)rn  to 
the  couple  in  rapid  succession ;  nine,  and  some  authorities 
say  eleven,  within  about  fifteen  years,  and  then  the  mother 
died,  leaving  eight  children  living,  all  of  ages  to  sorely 
need  a  mother’s  care.  The  oldest,  a  daughter  about 
fifteen,  and  the  voungest,  a  girl  babv  onlv  a  few  months 
old. 

'Sir.  Sargeant  had  not  l)ecome  distinguished  before  his 
wife’s  death,  or  possessed  of  enough  money  to  lighten  her 
labors  as  mother  and  housewife,  which  bore  so  heavily  on 
tie  women  of  those  half-civilized  days,  made  drearier  by 
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Widow  of  Rev.  Dudley  Leavitt,  and  sister  of  Col.  Timothy  Pickering 

From  a  portrait  in  possession  of  John  Pickering 
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isolation  owing  to  ]X»or  methods  of  communication.  Wheel 
vehicles  were  almost  unknown,  the  usual  method  of  travel 
being  on  horseback  for  women  and  children,  no  easier 
than  for  men. 

There  w^ere  no  roads  in  such  places  as  Haverhill,  worthy 
he  name  and  little  use  for  them.  There  was  no  news¬ 
paper  until  early  in  the  next  century,  and  through  the 
entire  period  of  Rhoda  Sargeant’s  married  life,  there  was 
almost  constant  strain  over  the  condition  of  public  affairs. 
Hardly  Avas  the  fear  of  the  French  and  Indians  removed 
by  England’s  winning  Canada  in  1703.  as  a  result  of 
Wolfe’s  victory  at  Quebec;  when  the  Colonists  began  to 
suffer  from  England’s  own  oppression  which  kept  every¬ 
one  stirred  up  and  the  men  away,  fighting,  or  under  sus¬ 
picion  by  one  side  or  the  other.  The  women  w^ere  indeed 
unprotected  and  must  have  always  been  in  uncertainty 
and  suspense,  as  well  as.  without  proper  food  on  those 
primitive  farms  when  the  men  were  not  there  to  get  it. 

There  is  a  pathetic  significance  in  the  epitaph  on  her 
gravestone.  ‘‘Here  the  weary  are  at  rest,  and  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,”  for  she  could  have  known  hut  little 
peace  betw’een  her  wedding  and  funeral,  either  of  body  or 
of  mind. 

Xot  to  leave  the  family  group  of  father  and  eight  chil¬ 
dren  longer  than  is  necessary.  I  will  add  that  after  the 
decent  interval  of  about  two  years,  in  May  1776,  Mr.  Sar- 
geant  married  a  widow  with  w'hom  he  lived  happily, 
according  to  his  own  account,  until  his  death  separated 
them. 

Xot  until  1770,  do  Records  show  that  Mr.  Sargeant 
took  much  part  in  town  affairs,  tho  he  w’as  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  “reckon  with  the  treasurer”  in  1764,  and  on 
another  to  take  “care  of  fishing.”  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Fire  Club  described  in  Chase’s 
History  of  Haverhill,  p.  427.  (See  Xote  5) 

In  1770  the  troubles  with  England  reached  such  an 
acute  stage  that  he  was  put  on  a  committee  to  carry  out 
the  Resolve  of  the  town  against  buying  English  goods. 
This  trouble  blew  over,  but  he  had  gained  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  towns-people.  and  thereafter  was  often  called 
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into  service  for  public  affairs.  In  January  1775,  he 
was  on  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  on  matters  for 
the  “Grand  Continental  and  Provincial  Congresses,”  and 
also  chosen  as  a  Delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress. 
Jonathan  Webster,  Jr.,  was  also  a  Delegate.  In  this  second 
“Grand  Provincial  Congress,”  Mr.  Sargeant  was  put  on 
important  committees  with  such  distinguished  men  as  Col. 
Pomroy  and  Col.  Prescott,  but  before  results  had  been 
reached,  there  occurred  on  April  16,  1775,  the  most  de¬ 
structive  fire  which  Haverhill  had  ever  known.  It  swept 
the  west  side  of  !Main  Street  clean  from  where  the  City 
Hall  now  stands  down  to  what  is  now  Merrimack  Street. 

On  April  20th,  the  next  day  after  the  “Concord  Fight,” 
the  Haverhill  delegates  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Congress 
asking  to  be  excused  from  attendance  because  of  the  great 
fire,  the  absence  of  so  many  men  for  military  service,  the 
number  of  “strangers”  (as  the  British  soldiers  were  called) 
passing  through  the  town,  etc.  (See  Xote  6). 

The  letter  is  in  Mr.  Sargeant’s  handwriting  and  is  in¬ 
teresting  as  being  the  first  and  one  of  the  few  statements 
made  by  him  oflBcially  which  have  been  preserved. 

It  seems  to  make  a  good  case  for  being  excused,  but  the 
Provincial  Congress  sitting  so  near  the  scene  of  the  first 
armed  collision  of  the  Kevolution  and  within  hearing  of 
the  drums  of  the  British  Army  at  Boston,  evidently  felt 
that,  great  as  the  need  of  Haverhill  might  be,  the  general 
need  was  greater.  They  replied  that  if  the  delegates  who 
had  been  chosen  could  not  attend,  others  should  be  sent. 
So  delegates  were  sent,  but  it  was  provided  that  only  one 
should  be  in  attendance  at  the  same  time,  unless  urgent. 
As  ^Ir.  Webster  was  regularly  present  at  the  third  Con¬ 
gress  which  opened  soon  after,  he  probably  served  the 
purpose  and  relieved  IMr.  Sargeant.  Besides  the  reasons 
given  in  the  letter  to  the  Congress,  Mr.  Sargeant  had 
others  of  a  compelling  and  personal  nature.  His  grand¬ 
father,  Col.  Peaslee,  died  in  1775  at  the  age  of  93,  leaving 
his  third  wife  a  widow  with  two  daughters,  enough 
younger  than  the  grandson  to  have  been  his  children  in¬ 
stead  of  his  aunts.  On  Mr.  Sargeant  must  have  devolved 
the  care,  not  only  of  the  large  estate,  but  also  the  family 
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who  lived  about  two  miles  from  the  village  and  in  a  part  of 
the  town  exposed  to  the  British  “strangers”  passing  to 
and  from  the  seat  of  hostilities.  Still  more  imperative 
was  his  duty  to  his  eight  young  children  whose  mother 
had  been  dead  only  a  few  months.  Nevertheless,  no  other 
election  was  held,  and  he  and  Mr.  Webster  continued  to 
be  “members  of  the  General  Court.”  How  he  managed 
both  family  and  public  duty  at  this  time  is  hard  to 
imagine.  Probably  he  couldn’t  possibly ;  and  it  must  have 
been  the  women  and  children  who  suffered  spiritually  as 
well  as  physically  from  the  unnatural  harshness  of  those 
Puritanical  times  which  required  that  a  man  serve  his 
country  first,  or  else  there  would  have  been  no  government 
to  worry  about  and  soon  no  family.  At  any  rate  he  was 
many  times  put  on  Committees  for  important  Avork  in  this 
General  Court  and  made  many  valuable  Reports  for  it. 
That  he  Avas  recognized  as  industrious  and  useful  appears 
from  the  important  fact  that  in  October  1775.  he  was 
appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Highest  Court  in  the  Province. 
But  the  Appointment  was  declined.  A  year  later  it  was 
again  offered  and  accepted.  What  Avas  it  that  Fate  had 
in  store  for  him,  why  was  it  not  accepted  at  first,  and  why 
in  violation  of  the  rule  in  the  famous  Ingalls  Sonnet,  did 
“Opportunity  knock  a  second  time.”  or  indeed  the  first  ? 
And  AAFy  did  the  second  knock  meet  Avith  a  different  re¬ 
sponse  than  the  first  ?  AnsAvers  to  those  questions  should 
precede  the  detailed  account  T  wish  to  give  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  results  of  his  acceptance. 

First,  what  Avas  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature, 
Court  of  Assize  and  General  Gaol  Delivery  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Massachusets  Bay  in  New  England  in  October 
1775? 

It  had  been  for  many  years  the  Tribunal  of  highest 
jurisdiction  and  consequence  in  the  Province.  Why  is  it 
that  we  are  so  apt  to  regard  the  Colonial  Period  of  our 
historA'  as  a  mere  episode,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
from  Plymouth  Rock  to  Bunker  Hill  were  more  years 
than  have  since  passed  ?  Can  we  not  realize  that  the 
Colony  had  a  longer  life  than  the  State  which  succeeded 
it  has  yet  had  and  that  those  years  were  the  foundation  for 
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these  ?  The  Colonial  period  was  fruitful  of  experience 
by  which  we  mijrht  still  profit,  if  we  would.  ^lany  of 
the  economic  nostrums  which  are  frequently  urfied  upon 
us  by  reformers  were  tried  and  discredited  by  their  bad 
results,  lon<i  before  our  Nation’s  birth.  The  Colonists, 
especially  those  at  Plymouth,  bejran  with  strict  direct 
Democracy,  each  man  havinjr  his  share  in  the  "overnraent 
and  exercisinjr  it  in  person,  but  as  the  jwpulation  spread, 
that  became  impractical  and  rejirescntative  democracy 
frradually  came  in.  They  bejran  at  Plymouth  with  collec¬ 
tive  ownership  of  land,  but  soon  abandoned  it,  pereeivinjr 
that  only  ownership  by  indviduals  insured  stability  and 
prosperity.  The  two  bands  of  Colonists  united  under  the 
charter  of  1628-9  had  tried  “flat"’  money  in  various 
forms;  a  ‘‘silver  scheme”;  a  “land  bank”;  and  direct 
issues  of  paper  money,  before  the  Revolution,  and  again 
more  of  it  to  carrv  on  that  struggle;  but  with  no  more 
success  that  their  descendants  have  had  in  the  same  fields. 
In  ])articular,  records  show  that  they  made  experiments 
in  the  administration  of  laiv  to  which  we  in  our  day  are 
urged.  They  had  sought  the  American  wilderness  to 
escape  the  laws  and  lawyers  of  England.  In  idace  of 
which  they  set  up  the  old  ^Mosaic  Law  as  interpreted  by 
their  clergymen  and  administered  by  themselves.  For 
instance,  a  boy  in  his  “teens”  was  init  to  death  by  the 
Plymouth  people  personally  because  his  offense  was  so 
punishable  under  the  ^Mosaic  Law.  For  many  vears  there 
was  not  a  lawyer  settled  and  practicing  in  what  is  now 
Massachusetts.  One  came  to  the  Colony  as  early  as  1625, 
but  achieved  only  an  eminence  of  ill  repute,  though  still 
interesting.  He  was  Thomas  !Morton,  styling  himself  “of 
Clifford’s  Inn,  Gentleman.”  He  did  not  engage  in  law 
practice  but  established  that  place  of  revelry,  “Merry 
Mount”  in  what  is  now  Quincy,  within  the  limits  claimed 
by  the  Plymouth  Colony.  By  its  authority  he  was  in 
1630  taken,  “set  in  the  bilbows”  and  then  sent  back  to 
England  where,  in  1637,  he  published  a  book  on  the 
Colony,  a  very’  pioneer  and  pattern  of  the  many  criticisms 
which  have  since  been  written  by  English  visitors.  One 
other  lawyer,  Thomas  Lechford,  regularly  educated  to  the 
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bar  in  England,  came  to  the  Colony  as  early  as  1637.  He 
essayed  to  practice,  but  at  a  (Quarter  Court  in  September 
1639  was  practically  disbarred  for  “going  to  the  jury  and 
pleading  with  them,  out  of  court.”  He  tried  to  get  a  liv¬ 
ing  as  a  scrivener,  but  was  again,  the  next  year,  brought 
to  book  by  the  Court,  had  to  acknowledge  he  had  “over¬ 
shot  himself”  and  “was  sorry  for  it,”  and  promise  “not 
to  meddle  with  controversies.”  The  next  year  he  gave  up 
the  struggle  and  returned  to  England,  became  a  member 
of  Clements  Inn  and.  as  might  have  been  expected,  pub¬ 
lished  another  critical  book  on  the  Colony — “Plain  Deal¬ 
ing  or  Xews  from  Xew  England”  in  1642.  This  work  has 
been  republished  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

When  the  Colonists  became  too  widely  scattered  to 
assemble  in  a  body  for  the  transaction  of  their  public 
affairs  they,  as  freemen,  assumed  the  right  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  their  own  deymties  in  the  General  Court  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Charter.  In  this  General  Court,  at  first, 
resided  all  the  Powers  of  Government.  The  First  Charter 
(1628)  did  not  in  terms  authorize  inferior  courts,  but 
they  were  gradually  established  to  meet  practical  necessi¬ 
ties  and  were  not  for  a  long  time  disturbed  by  the  English 
Government,  although  they  really  had  no  foundation  ex¬ 
cept  common  consent.  The  magistrates  were  laymen  or 
at  least  not  lawyers,  and  their  decisions  were  subject  to 
“recall”  by  the  people  in  the  General  Court  assembled. 
When  in  1684,  their  Charter  was  revoked  and  a  Form  of 
Government  by  direct  Eoyal  Authority  substituted,  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  for  Courts,  but  care  was  taken  to  make 
them  deyiendent  on  the  royal  pleasure.  In  fact,  the  Royal 
Governor  and  his  assistants  were  emyx)wered  to  exercise 
judicial  functions  and  they  did  for  a  time;  but  as  it  was 
found  they  could  not  go  from  place  to  place  to  hold  court, 
they  appointed  substitutes  to  do  that.  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  other  Magistrates  empowered  to  act  in  local 
matters  or  yiarticular  circumstances.  In  1692  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  assuming  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  form 
of  government  under  the  Xew’  Charter,  established  the 
“Superior  Court  of  Judicature,”  and  it  entered  uyxm  the 
duties  assigned  to  it  as  the  Highest  Court  in  the  Province ; 
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but  this  action  of  the  General  Court  was  disapproved,  and 
the  Court  was  not  recognized  by  the  King.  In  1699,  how¬ 
ever,  Andros  came  to  the  Province  as  Royal  Governor, 
and  established  the  Court  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  his 
royal  master,  so  that  year  must  be  taken  as  the  time  of 
its  legal  beginning.  As  thus  established  it  was  a  Court 
which  in  matters  between  private  parties  very  well  served 
its  purpose,  but  in  case  of  need  was  bound  to  prove  itself 
the  King’s  Court.  More  than  once  in  its  history,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  appointed  by  the  King  was  its  chief 
justice.  In  accordance  with  English  custom  at  that  time, 
the  Judges  usually  dictated  to  the  juries  what  their  ver¬ 
dicts  should  be,  at  least  in  criminal  cases.  “A  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  style  and  imposing  form  distinguished  the 
Superior  Court  before  the  Revolution”  says  Washburn. 
“Whenever  they  went  their  circuits,  there  was  a  kind  of 
royal  emanation  accompanying  them  that  gave  them  a 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.”  “The  sheriff  of 
the  County  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  them  at  the 
border  of  the  shire  town  and  conducted  them  to  their  lodg¬ 
ings  with  great  parade,  a  ‘salutation  with  a  trumpet’  as 
they  alighted.”  being  mentioned  in  one  instance.  In  Boston 
a  cannon  was  fired  from  the  fort  at  the  opening  of  the 
Sessions.  Court  was  opened  with  prayer,  occasionally  by 
one  of  the  Judges,  many  of  whom  had  been  clergymen, 
“On  the  first  day  of  the  term,  the  judges,  bar  and  min¬ 
isters  dined  together”  says  Amory  in  his  very  interesting 
Life  of  James  Sullivan.  But  the  “manner  of  the  Court 
towards  the  bar  and  suitors  was  distant  and  severe, 
courtesy  between  them,  and  even  between  members  of  the 
profession  themselves  was  measured  by  the  rules  of  artifi¬ 
cial  rank  in  which  urbanity  had  little  place”  says  Wash¬ 
burn.  Quoting  again  from  Amory,  “as  from  time  out  of 
mind  in  the  mother  country  they  appeared  in  court  in 
judicial  dress.  This  in  Summer  and  on  less  formal  occa¬ 
sions  consisted  of  a  black  silk  gown  with  white  bands  and 
a  silk  bag  for  the  hair.  During  the  Winter  and  in  capital 
cases,  the  judges  wore  scarlet  robes  with  facings  and  col¬ 
lars  of  black  velvet  and  cuffs  to  the  wide  sleeves  of  the 
same  materials.”  (See  Kote  Y).  John  Adams  in  a  let- 
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ter  to  Mr.  Tudor  (The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Adams, 
Little  &  Brown,  Boston,  1851),  vividly  describes  the 
Court  as  it  appeared  when  sitting  in  the  Council  Cham¬ 
ber  at  Boston  for  the  argument  in  the  famous  Writs  of 
Assistance  case  in  1761.  “In  this  chamber  near  the  fire 
were  seated  five  judges  with  Lieut.  Governor  Hutchinson 
at  their  head  as  Chief  Justice,  all  in  their  new  fresh  robes 
of  scarlet  English  cloth,  in  their  broad  bands  and  immense 
■judicial  wigs.  In  this  chamber  were  seated  at  a  long 
table  all  the  Barristers  of  Boston  and  its  neighboring 
county  of  ^Middlesex  in  their  gowns,  bands  and  tye-wigs. 
They  were  not  seated  on  ivory  chairs,  but  their  dress  was 
more  solemn  and  more  pompous  than  that  of  the  Roman 
Senate  when  the  Gauls  broke  in  on  them.” 

Writing  of  November  1761,  but  years  afterwards,  he 
said,  “About  this  time  the  project  was  conceived  (?)  I 
suppose  by  the  Chief  Justice,  Mr,  Hutchinson,  of  clothing 
the  judges  and  lawyers  with  robes.  ^Ir.  Quincy.  Sewall 
and  I  were  directed  to  prepare  our  gowns  and  bands  and 
tye-wigs.  and  were  admitted  barristers,  having  practised 
three  years  at  the  inferior  courts  according  to  one  of  our 
new  rules.”  Until  they  reached  the  grade  of  barristers, 
lawyers  did  not  wear  robes.  If  Adams  was  right,  the 
judges  had  not  long  been  wearing  them  at  the  time  first 
mentioned.  On  other  occasions,  however,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  members  of  the  Court  inspired  disgust 
rather  than  awe  or  even  respect.  In  17ovember  1771, 
while  attending  court  at  Salem,  Mr.  Adams  dined  with 
the  Court  each  day  of  the  week  he  was  there  except  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  says,  “Our  Judge  Oliver  is  the  best  bred  gen¬ 
tleman  of  all  the  judges  by  far;  there  is  something  in 
every  one  of  the  others  indecent  and  disagreeable  at  times ; 
in  company — affected  witticisms,  unpolished  fleers,  coarse 
jests  and  sometimes  rough,  rude  attacks — ^but  these  you 
don’t  see  escape  Judge  Oliver.”  The  membership  of  the 
court  had  undergone  some  change  from  the  time  to  which 
his  earlier  description  relates,  but  probably  not  its  general 
character.  At  best,  a  court  could  not  have  been  popular 
whose  judgments,  visited  upon  the  people  were  extreme 
severity,  imprisonment  for  debt,  distrain  of  goods,  (from 
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which  sprang  the  word  distress  in  its  present  meaning), 
the  stocks,  the  pillorA’,  whipping,  branding,  and  the  death 
penalty  for  many  offenses  less  than  murder.  But  severe 
laws  were  those  to  which  the  people  were  accustomed  and 
had  grown  out  of  the  English  character  so  their  enforce¬ 
ment,  though  often  cruel,  had  not  aroused  general  discon¬ 
tent.  The  Courts  were  respected  if  not  loved  up  to  the 
time  when  George  III  made  it  plain  that  he  was  determined 
to  use  them  for  forcing  his  arbitrary  will  on  the  colonies, 
part  of  the  plan  of  restoring  the  Royal  Prerogative  to 
what  it  had  been  under  the  Stuarts.  He  came  to  the  throne 
in  1760,  a  few  months  after  Wolfe  had  settled  the  fate  of 
Canada  at  Quebec,  thereby  ousting  France  from  her  place 
of  power  in  Xorth  America.  The  Ring,  only  twenty-two 
years  old  when  his  reign  began,  thought  the  time  oppor¬ 
tune  for  suppressing  the  growing  spirit  of  independence 
in  Colonial  possessions.  Choiseul,  one  of  France’s  ablest 
ministers,  foresaw  and  foretold  an  opj)Osite  result,  judg¬ 
ing  that  the  colonies,  relieved  from  the  fear  of  attack  by 
the  French  and  Indians,  would  no  longer  feel  the  need 
of  help  from  the  mother  country,  heretofore  such  a  power¬ 
ful  motive  for  suffering  English  rule.  The  event  proved 
that  the  French  statesman  was  right.  The  King’s  plan 
was  simple.  It  was  to  collect  money  from  the  colonies 
by  some  kind  of  taxation  and  use  it  to  make  the  officers  in 
the  colonies  subservient  to  the  King.  The  customs  duties 
levied  by  the  Crown  were  naturally  resented  and  to  some 
extent  evaded  by  smuggling.  The  Court  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  work  expected  of  it  because  the  tenure  of 
the  judges  de]>ended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  so  they 
applied  to  the  Superior  Court  for  a  “Writ  of  Assistance” 
which  authorized  the  Entry  and  Search  of  private  houses, 
as  well  as  other  places,  for  “uncustomed”  goods,  without 
the  necessity  of  specifying  what  places,  or  what  goods, 
{Memorial  History,  Boston)  and  commanding  the  aid  of 
all  persons  on  whom  the  officers  of  the  law  might  call  for 
assistance.  The  officers  of  the  Crown  apparently  thought 
it  unwise  to  make  application  for  use  in  Boston,  although 
the  chief  need  would  naturally  be  there.  Instead,  in  1760 
they  applied  to  the  Court  sitting  at  Salem.  The  Chief 
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Justice,  Stephen  Sewall,  an  able  lawyer  and  upright  man, 
had  so  much  doubt  of  the  Court’s  right  to  issue  the  Writ 
that  he  postponed  the  case  for  argument  at  Boston  the 
next  February  (1761).  In  the  meantime  Chief  Justice 
Sewall  died  and,  as  if  a  challenge  to  combat,  Thomas 
Hutchinson  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy.  He  was  al¬ 
ready  Lieutenant  Governor,  Judge  of  Probate  at  Boston, 
a  member  of  the  Council,  and  the  holder  of  still  other 
offices,  six  in  all,  it  was  said,  while  his  sons  and  other  rela¬ 
tives  held  seven  offices.  It  Avas  claimed  by  his  opponents 
that  he  was  secretly  receiving  an  allowance  from  the 
Crown  at  the  time  when  the  Case  came  up  for  hearing, 
and  it  was  believed  that  he  was  the  chief  instrument  in 
the  Province  of  the  Royal  schemes.  He  had  begun  as  a 
Boston  merchant  and  had  never  regularly  studied  law, 
but  was  clear  of  thought  and  speech.  It  Avas  customary 
for  each  Judge  to  address  the  Jury  in  summing  up  the 
evidence,  and  it  is  related  that  when  Hutchinson’s  turn 
came  the  Jurors  would  say  to  each  other,  “now  Ave  shall 
hear  something  Ave  can  understand.”  By  this  time,  a  feAV 
really  great  lawyers  had  developed  in  the  Province,  most 
of  them,  at  Boston,  and  three  of  them  appeared  in  this 
case,  according  to  Adams’  history.  First,  Jeremiah  Grid- 
ley,  called  “Father  of  the  Boston  Bar”  who  represented 
the  CroAvn  by  special  appointment  (Washburn  says),  and 
Oxenbridge  Thacher  and  James  Otis,  both  of  whom  had 
been  Gridley’s  pupils  in  the  study  of  laAv,  represented 
certain  Boston  merchants,  who  opposed  the  issuance  of 
the  Writ.  We  need  not  dwell  longer  on  the  case  except  to 
say  that  the  Chief  Justice,  fearing  an  adverse  decision, 
suggested  a  continuation  until  they  could  send  to  England 
to  learn  what  the  practice  was  there.  The  other  Judges 
gladly  assented  and  nothing  more  was  officially  done.  It 
was  believed  that  “Writs  of  Assistance  were  secretly 
issued,”  according  to  Adams,  but  Hutchinson  said  that, 
being  advised  from  England,  the  Court  held  it  was  proper 
to  issue  writs  and  they  were  issued  by  that  Court  AAffien- 
ever  the  officers  applied  for  them,  and  so  says  Bancroft 
in  his  History  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  adds,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  1767,  Parliament  legalized  Writs  of  Assist- 
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ance,  which  would  seem  to  admit  that  until  then  they 
were  not  legal.  Bancroft  also  says  that  at  the  time  when 
Otis  and  Thacher  argued  at  the  Boston  Trial,  the  Attorney 
General  and  Solicitor  General  of  England  agreed  with 
their  view. 

By  its  course  the  Court  had  incurred  the  suspicion  and 
dislike  of  the  people,  and  from  that  time  went  on  storing 
up  “wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath”  for  itself.  The  pass¬ 
age  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce 
it  at  Boston,  brought  the  Court  the  next  notable  opportun¬ 
ity  to  increase  the  popular  ill  will  against  itself.  Andrew 
Oliver  of  Salem,  Secretary  of  the  Province,  brother-in- 
law  of  Governor  Judge  Hutchinson,  had  accepted — sought, 
it  was  claimed — ^the  office  of  Distributor  of  Stamps,  and 
erected  a  building  near  the  Custom  House  in  Boston, 
apparently  meant  for  the  stamp  office.  When  the  stamps 
arrived,  a  mob  hung  Oliver  in  effigy,  destroyed  his  build¬ 
ing,  compelled  him  to  renounce  the  office  and,  a  few  days 
later,  sacked  the  Boston  home  of  Hutchinson,  who  was 
still  Judge  of  Probate  for  Suffolk  County,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  Chief  Justice.  On  the  ground  that  stamped 
paper  was  legally  essential  to  the  validity  of  any  act  of 
Court,  he  refused  to  hold  any  session  of  the  Probate  Court. 
Then  the  Superior  Court,  yielding  to  him  as  its  Chief 
Justice,  and  supported  by  Governor  Bernard,  refused  to 
hold  any  of  its  sessions,  all  to  the  great  inconvenience  and 
exasperation  of  the  people.  The  Stamp  Act  was  soon  re¬ 
pealed,  but  not  the  feeling  against  the  Court,  and  especial¬ 
ly  its  Chief  Justice,  which  grew  stronger  as  evidence  of 
subserviency  to  the  King  accumulated.  Resentment  in¬ 
creased  through  the  trials  growing  out  of  the  “Boston 
Massacre”  of  March  7,  1770.  The  popular  demand  for 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  British  Regiments  from  the 
town,  and  for  the  Speedy  Trial  of  Captain  Preston  and 
his  eight  soldiers,  who  fired  on  the  crowd  which  was 
harrassing  them,  was  so  vehement  that  both  demands  were 
granted  in  words,  apd  the  removal  of  the  troops  in  fact; 
but  the  trial  was  postponed  on  one  ground  or  another  for 
several  months.  Governor  Bernard,  having  returned  to 
England,  Hutchinson  was  acting  Governor.  At  his  in- 
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stigation,  it  was  supposed  Captain  Preston  applied  to 
John  Adams,  already  prominent  on  the  popular  side,  and 
established  in  a  good  practice  in  Boston,  imploring  de¬ 
fense  for  himself  and  his  men,  and  claiming  prejudice 
was  so  strong  he  could  not  get  suitable  counsel,  that  he 
had  applied  in  vain  to  Josiah  Quincy  and  other  Boston 
lawyers.  John  Adams  was  not  the  man  to  refuse  such  a 
request,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  practice  and  the  favor 
of  his  party.  (See  Xote  8)  He  accepted  Captain  Pres¬ 
ton’s  retainer  of  a  guinea,  persuaded  Quincy  to  act  with 
him,  and  together  they  tried  the  case  against  the  Crown 
and  secured  the  acquittal  of  Captain  Preston,  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  not  conclusive  that  he  gave  any  order  to  fire. 
The  soldiers  were  tried  together  about  a  month  later  and 
acquitted,  all  but  two,  who  were  found  guilty  of  man¬ 
slaughter.  They  immediately  claimed  “benefit  of  clergy,” 
wept  with  shame,  were  branded  on  the  hand  so  that  they 
could  never  again  claim  that  privilege  as  English  law 
required,  and  ivere  set  free.  The  senior  Judge  of  the 
Court,  Benjamin  Lynde,  presided  at  the  trials  in  place  of 
Chief  Justice  Hutchinson.  The  Trial  under  such  adverse 
circumstances  and  with  such  an  orderly  result  is  the  boast 
still  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  English  speaking  peoples. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Boston 
in  September  1919.  Lord  Finlay,  an  English  lawyer  of 
highest  honors  mentioned  it  in  glowing  terms.  At  the 
time  there  was  unfavorable  comment  from  both  sides. 
Hutchinson  gave  out  that  the  lawyers  of  the  popular  party 
who  defended  Captain  Preston  did  it  to  get  large  fees. 
Adams  proved  this  untrue.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
people  accepted  the  result,  they  were  not  satisfied  and 
blamed  the  Royal  authorities,  including  the  Court.  Says 
Bancroft’s  History  of  the  United  States,  Yol.  3,  page  390, 
“The  prosecution  was  conducted  with  languor  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  important  witnesses  were  sent  out  of  the  way,  the 
Judges  held  office  at  the  will  of  the  King,  and  selected 
talesmen  were  put  upon  the  Jury.  The  defense  was  left 
to  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy  and  was  conducted 
with  consummate  ability.  As  the  firing  upon  the  citizens 
took  place  at  night,  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise  a  doubt 
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whether  Preston  or  some  other  person  had  cried  to  the 
soldiers  to  fire  and  on  that  doubt  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
was  obtained.  The  public  acquiesced,  but  was  offended 
at  the  manifest  want  of  uprightness  in  the  Court.  “The 
fiiTuness  of  the  Judges”  was  vaunted  to  claim  for  them 
all  much  larger  salaries  to  be  paid  directly  by  the  Crown. 
The  Chief  Justice,  who  was  a  manufacturer,  wanted 
money  in  the  shape  of  pay  for  some  refuse  products  of 
his  workshop.”  That  was  popular  talk.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Jonathan  Sewall,  Attorney  General,  and  very  able,  did 
not  conduct  the  case  for  the  Crown,  although  Adams,  his 
strong  personal  friend,  says  he  should  have  done  it  “at  the 
hazard  of  his  life.”  Instead,  Samuel  Quincy,  an  older 
brother  of  Josiah  Quincy  but  less  able,  and  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  conducted  the  prosecution.  All  three  were  being 
cultivated  by  the  “King's  friends,”  and  Quincy  and  Sewall 
were  converted ;  so  it  was  natural  for  the  people  to  think 
that  the  government  wished  to  avoid  a  conviction  instead 
of  to  obtain  one. 

The  plan  to  have  the  Judges  paid  by  the  Crown  had 
not  matured,  but  was  carried  into  execution  in  1772. 
Nothing  which  had  been  done  before  against  their  liberties 
so  exasjierated  the  colonists  as  did  this  plain  attempt  to 
subject  the  Court  to  the  Crown.  While  they  had  them¬ 
selves  paid  the  Judges,  they  felt  that  they  had  some  con¬ 
trol  over  them,  but  believed  that  without  such  a  check  the 
Courts  would  become  mere  instruments  of  tyranny.  To 
add  fuel  to  the  flame  Franklin,  the  American  agent  in 
England,  sent  home  some  letters  written  to  friends  in  the 
English  Government  by  Governor  Hutchinson  and  Andrew 
Oliver,  who  had  been  forced  to  give  up  the  office  of  Stamp 
Distributor.  These  letters  advised  the  very  course  which 
actually  had  been  taken  towards  the  Colonies,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  use  of  Armed  Force  to  compel  their  submission. 
Immediately  the  Colonists  petitioned  the  King  to  remove 
Hutchinson  and  Andrew  Oliver  from  office,  but  of  course 
without  effect. 

The  Assembly  in  1774  voted  salaries  to  the  Superior 
Court  J udges,  asking  them  to  refuse  pay  from  the  Crown, 
and  to  inform  the  Assembly  of  their  decision.  The  Asso- 
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ciate  Justices  all  replied  that  they  would  refuse  pay  from 
the  Crown,  but  it  was  believed  that  only  one  of  them, 
Judge  William  Cushing,  kept  his  word;  while  the  others 
accepted  the  extra  pay  from  the  Crown  whenever  they 
could.  Chief  Justice  Peter  Oliver  replied  to  the  question 
of  receiving  money  from  the  Crown  and  gave  his  reasons 
for  doing  it.  During  the  controversy,  it  came  out  that 
he  had  been  taking  money  from  that  source  for  eighteen 
months  "without  telling  the  jieople.  The  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  were  enraged  and  dismayed  at  this  proof 
of  their  liberty  being  subverted,  and  were  at  a  loss  to  de¬ 
cide  what  to  do.  In  the  emergency,  John  Adams  proposed 
a  plan  which  was  adopted.  It  was  no  less  than  to  im¬ 
peach  the  Chief  Justice.  Accordingly  the  Assembly  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Governor  and  Council  Articles  of  Impeach¬ 
ment  drawn  by  Adams.  The  Royal  Governor  had  the 
power  of  absolute  veto  on  the  choice  of  the  Assembly  for 
the  Council,  and  he  had  used  it  so  effectively  that  the 
latter  body  was  partial  to  the  Crown,  and  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  acted  as  he  wished.  But  in  this  crucial  case,  the 
Governor  did  not  trust  wholly  to  their  disposition,  so 
when  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  were  presented,  he 
left  the  room.  Whereupon  the  council  availed  itself  of 
the  doubt  whether  it  could  take  action  without  the  jires- 
ence  of  the  Governor,  and  the  Articles  were  not  received. 
But  the  rejoicing  of  the  King’s  friends,  over  their  victory, 
was  of  short  duration.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  Author¬ 
ity  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  also  of  the  Court  itself  had 
received  a  fatal  blow.  Those  summoned  as  Jui’or  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  at  the  appointed  plaoes.  and,  when 
called  said  that  as  the  Chief  Justice  there  present  was 
under  impeachment  for  high  crimes,  and  there  had  been 
no  trial  of  the  charges,  they  refused  to  be  sworn.  (See 
Kote  9)  In  June  of  that  year.  Governor  Hutchinson  re¬ 
signed  and  went  to  England,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  meet 
with  better  success,  and  ultimately  return  in  triumph. 
But  he  died  there,  a  pensioner  of  the  King,  neglected  and 
wretched,  before  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Resolute  as  he  was.  Chief  Justice  Oliver  could  do  no  bet¬ 
ter.  The  last  session  of  the  Court  which  he  headed  was 
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held  in  Boston  in  February  1775,  without  juries  and  al¬ 
most  without  business.  Oliver  himself  remained  in  Bos¬ 
ton  until  the  British  troops  evacuated  the  town  in  March 
1776,  when  he  sailed  for  England  where,  he  too,  died  a 
Roj’al  pensioner.  He  was  a  writer  of  ability  and  had  a 
degree  from  Oxford.  Hutchinson’s  historical  writings 
are  of  high  merit.  Both  men,  as  well  as  other  “Tories,” 
doubtless  loved  the  land  of  their  birth  and  thought  what 
they  did  was  for  the  best,  but  they  did  not  bother  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  used  unfair  methods  and  failed  to 
consider  the  rights  of  the  human  heart.  Therefore,  they 
paid  the  penalty  of  exile  and  inferiority. 

We  are  accustomed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who 
defied  the  English  government  and  prevented  the  exercise 
of  its  functions  had  in  mind,  ready  to  be  set  up  and  used, 
some  Substitute,  but  that  was  not  the  case,  especially  as 
regarded  the  Courts,  the  need  for  which  soon  became  ex¬ 
treme.  There  was  no  foundation  for  Law  Courts  unless 
it  was  the  Charter,  and  such  Courts  as  the  Charter  pro¬ 
vided,  the  people  would  not  have.  Therefore,  to  come 
back  to  our  Mr.  Sargeant,  it  was  rather  the  wreck  of  a 
Court  than  a  craft  afloat  and  seaworthy  in  which  he  was 
invited  to  ship  as  mate  in  1775;  moreover,  the  blast  of 
popular  wrath  which  had  driven  it  on  the  rocks  had  by 
no  means  spent  its  force.  To  attempt  salvage  was  to  be 
accused  of  piracy  by  the  Royal  government,  to  which  all 
still  professed  allegiance.  Practically  speaking,  he  may 
well  have  hesitated  to  accept  a  position  in  which  he  would 
be  bound  to  do  his  part  in  depriving  people  of  property, 
liberty  and  even  life  on  such  slender  authority.  The  Pro¬ 
vince  still  existed  as  a  colony  of  England,  clinging  to 
her  Charter  and  insisting  that  she  was  in  arms  only  to 
defend  her  Charter  rights.  But  there  were  judges 
appointed  under  this  Charter,  and  although  their  places 
had  been  declared  vacant  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  they 
were  not  vacant  in  accordance  with  the  Charter.  There¬ 
fore,  it  was  impossible  to  make  new  appointments  by  the 
Charter.  The  first  self-styled  Provincial  Congress  lacked 
even  the  basis  of  a  popular  election,  though  the  second 
and  third  were  recruited  from  town  elections,  so  it  was 
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thought  best  to  get  back  to  the  General  Court  for  legisla¬ 
tive  purposes.  Its  life  had  been  nearly  as  long  as  that 
of  the  Colony,  and  it  had  been  recognized  by  the  Crown 
as  well  as  by  the  people  under  both  Charters.  The  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress  had  nothing  except  general  acquiescence 
to  rest  on,  and  as  we  shall  see  later  that  was  by  no  means 
universal.  (See  Xote  10)  The  first  attempt  to  fill  the 
bench  of  the  Superior  Court  after  it  was  declared  vacant 
was  made  in  October  1775,  and  was  announced  to  the 
appointees,  or  at  least  to  John  Adams  by  the  following 
rather  singular  letter: 


Council  Chamber,  Watertown, 
October  28,  1775. 


Sir: 

I  am  directed  by  the  major  part  of  the  Council  of  this 
colony  to  acquaint  you  that  by  virtue  of  the  power  and 
authority  in  and  by  the  royal  charter,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  lodged  in  them,  they 
have  seen  fit  to  appoint  you  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Council,  to  be  the  first  or  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature,  etc.,  for  this  colony.  The  enclosed  is 
a  list  of  your  brethren  of  the  Bench  who  are  to  hold  their 
seats  in  the  order  therein  arranged.  I  am  further  directed 
to  request  your  Honor  to  signify  to  the  Board  in  writing 
your  acceptance  of  or  refusal  of  said  appointment,  as  soon 
as  may  be.  In  the  name  and  by  order  of  the  Council. 

Perez  Morton,  Deputy  Secretary. 


Hon.  John  Adams,  Esq. 

List  enclosed. 

Hon.  John  Adams,  Esq. 

William  Cushing,  Esq. 

Hon.  William  Read,  Esq. 

Robt.  Treat  Paine,  Esq. 

Nathaniel  Sargeant,  Esq. 

The  names  on  the  list  show  that  the  Council  appre¬ 
ciated  the  primary  need  of  restoring  the  Court  to  public 
respect,  by  appointing  men  who  already  had  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people  through  unquestioned  devotion  to  their 
cause. 
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The  name  of  John  Adams  coming  first  as  Chief  Justice 
with  that  of  Robert  Treat  Paine  as  another  gave  sufficient 
assurance  on  that  point.  William  Cushing  was  the  only 
one  of  the  King’s  Judges  to  be  reappointed,  and  the  only 
one  to  be  really  loyal  to  the  popular  cause.  But  the  first 
attempt  to  reestablish  the  Court  was  unsuccessful.  Cush¬ 
ing  was  the  only  one  appointed  who  was  willing  and  ready 
to  serve.  Adams  accepted,  but  did  not  take  his  seat  as  the 
General  Court  insisted  that  he  continue  in  the  Contin¬ 
ental  Congress.  Paine  declined  by  a  letter  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  dated  Jan.  1,  1776,  saying  that  he  would  not  give  a 
“detail”  of  reasons  but  said  that  the  “attacks  on  all  we 
hold  dear  demand  our  constant  attention.”  He,  too,  was 
serving  in  the  Continental  Congress.  (See  Kote  11) 
Reed  declined  by  letter  “on  account  of  a  low  state  of  health 
and  the  situation  of  my  affairs.”  His  letter  of  declina¬ 
tion  is  with  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  and  his  statement 
that  he  was  in  a  low  state  of  health  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  he  died  in  1780.  He  was  a  Judge  of  the  Inferior 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Boston  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution.  Sargeant  sent  a  letter  declining  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  (See  Kote  12)  Kothing  was  done  for  several 
months,  but  on  March  20,  1776,  the  Council  appointed 
Jedediah  Foster  and  James  Sullivan;  and  on  April  25, 
James  Warren,  to  be  Justices.  On  May  8th  they  ordered 
that  the  Justices  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature, 
etc.  be  arranged  in  the  following  order: — Hon.  John 
Adams,  Esq.,  Wm.  Cushing,  Esq,  James  Warren,  Esq., 
Jed’h  Foster,  Esq.,  James  Sullivan,  Esq. 


I 
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NOTES 

Note  1 — Hale  Connection. 

Captain  Ezekiel  Hale  had  been  three  times  married  and 
had  in  1755  three  children,  each  one  of  his  deceased  wives 
being  represented  by  offspring.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the 
family  that  he  first  asked  a  younger  sister  of  Abigail  Sar- 
geant  to  be  his  fourth  wife,  but  she  said  she  was  “not  ready 
to  die”  and  declined,  adding,  “ask  Nabby;  perhaps  she  will 
have  you.”  “Nabby”  did,  and  they  had  ten  children.  She 
outlived  him,  and  was  married  a  second  time  to  Elder  Plum¬ 
mer,  who  already  had  children  by  a  former  wife.  “Nabby” 
thereby  acted  as  mother  to  five  different  sets  of  children; 
that  is,  children  of  each  of  Captain  Hale’s  three  former 
marriages;  children  of  her  own  marriage  with  Captain  Hale; 
and  children  of  Elder  Plummer’s  former  marriage. 

To  add  to  the  variety,  a  son  of  Elder  Plummer  married 
one  of  her  daughters.  We  do  not  wonder  that  students  of 
New  England  genealogy  find  it  more  fascinating  than  cross¬ 
word  puzzles.  Moses  T.  Stevens,  late  of  No.  Andover,  the 
well-known  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods  and  one  time  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  for  his  district,  was  one  of  her  descend¬ 
ants,  as  well  as  E.  J.  M.  Hale,  already  mentioned.  The 
grandson  of  Capt.  Ezekiel  Hale  of  the  same  name,  became  a 
zealous  “Millerite”  and  thinking  it  wrong  to  continue  own¬ 
ing  propert}’’,  deeded  the  mills  at  Haverhill  to  his  son  Ezekiel. 
When,  in  1843,  the  time  fixed  for  the  Ascension  of  the  Elect, 
had  passed  and  he  found  himself  still  on  earth,  he  wished 
to  have  the  properh^  returned  to  him,  but  the  son  refused 
on  the  ground  that  his  father’s  delusion  and  large  amount 
of  money  spent  to  extend  the  Cult  to  others  had  shown  him 
unfit  to  hold  property.  A  law-suit  of  note  resulted  in  which 
Daniel  Webster  was  one  of  the  lawyers.  The  decision  was 
for  the  return  of  the  property. 

Note  2 — Col.  Otis. 

Washburn,  p.  213,  says  that  two  Royal  Governors  promised 
Col.  Otis  an  appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court, 
but  each  failed  to  keep  his  promise.  The  hostility  of  his 
son,  James  Otis,  to  the  Royal  Government,  was  laid  to  re¬ 
sentment  against  his  father’s  treatment  by  those  who  were 
zealous  to  attach  selfish  motives  to  the  Revolutionary  leaders. 
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Note  3 — SMp-huilding  in  Haverhill. 

The  ship  Ulysses  was  built  at  Haverhill  for  a  Salem  owner 
in  1799,  and  probably  represents  the  highest  development  of 
ship-building  reached  here.  She  was  square-rigged  and  had 
an  interesting  history  as  related  in  Old  Time  Ships  of  Salem, 
published  by  the  Essex  Institute. 

The  history  of  another  square-rigged  ship,  the  Hercules, 
built  at  Haverhill  in  1805  for  a  Salem  owner,  is  given  in 
that  publication.  She  was  smaller  than  the  Ulysses  which 
was  just  over  one  hundred  feet  long,  but  her  story  is  more 
romantic.  It  is  not  related  by  whom  either  vessel  was  built, 
nor  why  at  Haverhill.  It  may  have  been  that  ship  timber 
had  become  scarce  around  Salem,  or  that  the  ship-yards 
there  had  more  work  than  they  could  do. 

Note  4 — Peaslee  Farm. 

The  Peaslee  Farm  where  Col.  Peaslee  resided  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  present  East 
Broadway,  next  east  of  the  farm  of  Thomas  Cogswell,  which 
in  1820  was  purchased  by  Haverhill  for  the  Town  Farm.  It 
extended  south  to  the  Merrimac  Eiver  and  included  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  "Great  Plain”  as  it  was  called  by  the 
early  settlers,  extending  along  the  River  approximately  from 
Keeley  Street  to  Groveland  Street  as  they  now  are.  The 
portion  of  the  farm  next  south  of  East  Broadway  was  called 
the  "Upper  Plain.”  and  there  the  house  was  situated.  In 
The  Peaslees  and  Others  of  Haverhill  and  Vicinity,  by  E.  A. 
Kimball,  Chase  Brothers,  Publishers,  Haverhill,  1899,  which 
contains  much  interesting  information  of  the  Peaslees  and 
their  connections,  it  is  said  (p.  12)  that  this  house  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  used  as  a  house  of  refuge  from  the  Indians,  but 
before  Col.  Peaslee  owned  it.  It  was  not  far  from  Tilton’s 
Corner.  Col.  Peaslee  owned  at  one  time  as  far  east  as  the 
Chain  Ferry  Road  on  the  south  side  of  East  Broadway,  and 
oil  the  north  side  land  extending  further  east,  including  an 
interest  in  the  shape  of  "shares”  in  Huckleberry  Hill,  which, 
I  think,  must  have  been  held  undivided  so  that  the  share- 
owners  could  all  pick  huckleberries.  He  conveyed  to  his 
youngest  daughter,  Ruth,  the  wife  of  Joshua  Sawyer,  land 
next  east  of  what  he  retained  as  a  farm,  and  also  some 
Huckleberry  Hill  land.  The  greater  -part  of  what  was  the 
Peaslee  Farm  of  eighty  acres,  willed  to  Nathaniel  Peaslee 
Sargeant,  as  stated,  is  now  apparently  a  part  of  the  "City 
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Farm.”  Huckleberry  Hill  is  now  mainly  owned  by  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  late  John  B.  Nichols. 

Note  5 — “Haverhill  Proprietors/’ 

Haverhill  had  the  body  already  referred  to  as  the  “Haver¬ 
hill  Proprietors”  or  “Commoners”  as  the  men  were  called. 
For  more  than  a  century  they  had  “fightings  within  and  foes 
without”  the  town  which  must  have  at  least  dispelled  the 
monotony  of  life  in  a  frontier  settlement  where  amusements 
were  forbidden  and  news  from  the  outside  world  was  cir¬ 
culated  mainly  by  word  of  mouth.  The  Commoners  were, 
in  brief,  those  who  claimed  title  under  the  original  deed  from 
two  Indians  to  the  “inhabitants  of  Pentucket.”  Whether  the 
deed  from  the  Indians  (to  whom  private  ownership  of  land 
was  unknown)  really  gave  title  to  the  territory  where  the 
new  settlement  was  established,  is  improbable,  but  it  was 
accepted  as  the  basis  for  all  ownership.  However,  two  oppo¬ 
site  views  of  its  meaning  soon  arose — one  side  claimed  that 
those  who  had  been  the  “inhabitants”  when  the  deed  was 
originally  obtained  with  their  “heirs  and  assigns”  owned  all 
the  land  and  could  dispose  of  it  as  they  saw  fit ;  and  the  other 
side  claimed  that  the  land  belonged  to  all  people  who  lived 
in  Haverhill.  The  “Proprietors”  tried  to  limit  the  use  of 
the  Ox  Common  and  the  Cow  Common  to  such  as  they 
selected,  and  quarrels  followed,  often  resulting  in  physical 
collisions.  On  one  occasion.  Chase  says,  a  rail  fence  which 
the  Commoners  had  built  about  part  of  the  Cow  Common 
was  set  on  fire  and  burned,  and  as  the  weather  was  dry,  the 
fire  spread  and  burned  for  several  days,  doing  much  damage. 
At  one  town  meeting  two  sets  of  officers  were  chosen,  one 
by  the  Commoners  and  another  by  their  opponents.  That 
brought  the  dispute  to  the  General  Court,  which  had  once 
before  made  laws  to  aid  the  Commoners  in  controlling  the 
undivided  land,  and  this  time  it  was  so  vigorously  dealt  with 
that  there  appears  to  have  been  no  further  controversy. 

Note  6 — Fire  of  April  16,  1775,  from  Chase’s  History. 

The  fire  to  which  the  letter  refers  occurred  April  16th, 
says  Chase,  and  was  the  most  destructive  which  the  town 
had  known  to  that  time,  as  it  swept  the  west  side  of  what 
is  now  Main  Street  clear  from  about  where  the  City  Hall 
now  stands  to  the  foot  of  the  street. 

If  Mr.  Sargeant  and  Mr.  Webster  had  delayed  writing  a 
few  hours  longer,  they  could  have  added  striking  proof  of 
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their  statement  of  the  perturbed  conditions  at  Haverhill,  for 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  accordinfi  to  Chase,  bejian  the 
panic  quaintl}'  termed  the  “Ipswich  Fright.”  It  grew  out  of 
a  false  report  that  the  regulars  were  advancing  on  the  town 
behaving  in  a  ruthless  manner,  and  would  be  there  by  morn¬ 
ing.  The  inhabitants  generally  left  their  homes  and  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Common  ready  for  flight  into  the  back  country 
when  their  sentinels  should  warn  them  the  British  were  at 
hand.  There  they  remained  in  terror  all  night.  Many 
families  in  the  East  Parish  where  Mr.  Sargeant  had  many 
kindred,  went  to  the  Hemlocks,  which  still  afford  a  dense 
cover  and  remained  concealed  there  until  the  morning  brought 
gradually  the  assurance  that  the  report  which  had  frightened 
them  from  their  homes  was  untrue. 

Note  v — Scarlet  Robes. 

In  view  of  the  intense  popular  feeling  against  the  Ro}'al 
Government  and  all  its  waj's,  it  seems  strange  that  the  out¬ 
ward  aspect  of  the  Court  was  left  unchanged,  and  that  the 
Judges  continued  wearing  Judicial  Dress,  even  the  robes  of 
hated  royal  scarlet.  In  recent  3'ears  the  Judges  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  practice  of  wearing  black  robes  but  not  wigs. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  trend  of  the 
times  if  they  should  sit  in  their  shirt  sleeves  with  their  feet 
on  the  table  smoking  sociably  with  one  and  all. 

Note  8 — John  Adams’  Connection  with  the  Trial  of  Captain 
Preston.  (Life  and  Letters  of  John  Adams,  Vol.  2, 
pp.  230-231.) 

The  next  morning,  I  think  it  was.  sitting  in  my  office, 
near  the  steps  of  the  town-house  stairs.  Mr.  Forrest  came 
in,  who  was  then  called  the  “Irish  Infant.”  I  had  some 
acquaintance  with  him.  With  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes, 
he  said,  “I  am  come  with  a  very  solemn  message  from  a  very 
unfortunate  man.  Captain  Preston,  in  prison.  He  wishes 
for  counsel,  and  can  get  none.  I  have  waited  on  Mr.  Quincy, 
who  says  he  will  engage  if  you  will  give  him  your  assistance ; 
without  it  he  positively  will  not.  Even  Mr.  Auchmuty  de¬ 
clines,  unless  you  will  engage.”  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
answering  that  counsel  ought  to  be  the  very  last  thing  that 
an  accused  person  should  want  in  a  free  country;  that  the 
bar  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  independent  and  impartial 
at  all  times  and  in  every  circumstance,  and  that  persons 
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whose  lives  were  at  stake  ought  to  have  the  counsel  they 
preferred.  But  he  must  be  sensible  this  would  be  as  import¬ 
ant  a  cause  as  was  ever  tried  in  any  court  or  country  of  the 
world;  and  that  every  lawyer  must  hold  himself  responsible 
not  only  to  his  country,  but  to  the  highest  and  most  in¬ 
fallible  of  all  tribunals  for  the  part  he  should  act.  He  must, 
therefore,  expect  from  me  no  art  or  address,  no  sophistry  or 
prevarication,  in  such  a  cause,  nor  anything  more  than  fact, 
evidence,  and  law  would  justify.  “Captain  Preston,”  he  said, 
“requested  and  desired  no  more,  and  that  he  had  such  an 
opinion  from  all  he  had  heard  from  all  parties  of  me  that  he 
could  cheerfully  trust  his  life  with  me  upon  those  princi¬ 
ples.”  And,  said  Forrest,  as  God  Almighty  is  my  judge,  I 
believe  him  an  innocent  man.  I  replied  that  must  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  his  trial,  and  if  he  thinks  he  cannot  have  a  fair 
trial  of  that  issue  without  my  assistance,  without  hesitation 
he  shall  have  it. 

Upon  this,  Forrest  offered  me  a  single  guinea  as  a  retain¬ 
ing  fee,  and  I  readily  accepted  it.  From  first  to  last  I  never 
said  a  word  about  fees  in  any  of  those  cases,  and  I  should 
have  said  nothing  about  them  here  if  calumnies  and  insinua¬ 
tions  had  not  been  propagated  that  I  was  tempted  by  great 
fees  and  enormous  sums  of  money.  Before  or  after  the  trial, 
Preston  sent  me  ten  guineas,  and  at  the  trial  of  the  soldiers 
afterwards,  eight  guineas  more,  which  were  all  the  fees  I 
ever  received  or  were  offered  to  me,  and  I  should  not  have 
said  anything  on  the  subject  to  my  clients  if  they  had  never 
offered  me  anything.  This  was  all  the  pecuniary  reward  I 
ever  had  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  labor  in  the  most  ex¬ 
hausting  and  fatiguing  causes  I  ever  tried,  for  hazarding  a 
popularity  very  general  and  very  hardly  earned,  and  for  in¬ 
curring  a  clamor,  popular  suspicions  and  prejudices  which 
are  not  yet  worn  out,  and  never  will  be  forgotten  as  long 
as  the  history  of  this  period  is  read.  (Mr.  Forrest  very  like¬ 
ly  was  James  Forrest  who  became  a  Loyalist  refugee  at  the 
time  of  the  Be  volution.) 

Note  9 — Refusal  of  Jury  to  Serve. 

Such  in  substance  was  John  Adams’  account,  but  Wash¬ 
burn  says.  Page  195  note,  that  four  reasons  were  given  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Middlesex  and  Worcester  Counties,  the  pend¬ 
ing  Impeachment  of  the  Chief  Justice  standing  first.  The 
next  day  Chief  Justice  Oliver  was  not  present.  The  second 
reason  was  that  the  Judges  were  appointed  at  the  pleasure 
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of  the  King.  The  third,  that  three  of  the  Judges  had  been 
sworn  as  “Mandamus  Counsellors”;  that  is,  members  of  the 
Council  appointed  by  the  Crown  instead  of  elected  by  the 
legislature  (as  had  been  the  practice  until  1774),  subject 
to  the  governor’s  veto.  And  the  fourth,  that  they  could  not 
conscientiously  be  sworn. 

Note  10 — Reluctance  of  People  to  Separate  from  England. 

Although  determined  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  King 
George  and  his  ministers,  the  people  of  the  Province  gen¬ 
erally  beheld  the  widening  of  the  chasm  between  themselves 
and  the  Mother  Country  with  apprehension  and  sorrow. 
Slowly  and  reluctantly  they  relinquished,  one  by  one,  the 
observances  which  had  so  long  been  a  part  of  their  lives  as 
British  subjects.  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  customary  church  prayers  for  the  King,  and  the 
“confusion  of  his  enemies,”  as  John  Adams  notes  with  in¬ 
dignation  in  one  of  his  letters.  “What  enemies”  he  says, 
“has  King  George  to  whom  such  prayers  can  apply,  except 
our  forces  in  arms  to  defend  our  rights  against  him?”  Even 
after  Washington  took  command  of  the  army  at  Boston, 
Bancroft  says  the  soldiers  complained  that  the  army  chap¬ 
lains  were  offering  such  prayers  at  their  services,  and  that 
the  Continental  Congress  struggled  against  every  forward 
movement  and  made  none  but  by  compulsion.  “Not  by  any 
preconceived  purpose,  but  by  the  natural  succession  of  events, 
which  they  could  not  have  avoided,  it  became  their  office  to 
inaugurate  a  Union  and  constitute  a  Nation.” 

Note  11 — John  Reed. 

John  Eeed  filled  a  wide  sphere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  while  he  lived.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1697,  and  after  studying  theology,  preached  awhile.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  about  1720,  when  he  was  nearly  forty 
years  of  age  and  soon  became  eminent  in  the  profession.  He 
has  been  spoken  of  as  “the  greatest  common  lawyer  that 
ever  lived  in  New  England.”  However  just  this  eulogium 
may  have  been,  he  was  a  man  of  very  superior  powers  of 
mind,  and  great  and  extensive  acquirements.  He  did  much, 
perhaps  more  than  any  one  man,  in  introducing  system  and 
order  into  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  and 
his  forms  of  declaring  in  various  actions  are  still  regarded 
as  safe  precedents  by  our  courts. 

He  was,  withal,  exceedingly  eccentric,  and  among  other 
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instances  of  it,  he  used  to  travel  incognito  into  the  other 
colonies,  and  occasionally  would  volunteer  in  the  defence  of 
actions,  and  always  astonished  both  courts  and  juries  by  his 
profound  learning,  his  captivating  eloquence  and  his  sparkl¬ 
ing  wit,  which  produced  a  more  striking  effect  from  the  little 
indication  which  his  garb  or  external  appearance  gave  of 
what  they  ought  to  expect.  Many  anecdotes  are  preserved 
of  his  eccentricity  and  his  wit,  some  of  them  while  he  was 
a  preacher,  and  some  while  he  was  at  the  bar. 

He  was  the  first  lawj’^er  who  was  ever  chosen  a  member 
of  the  General  Court.  He  represented  the  town  of  Boston 
in  1738,  and  several  successive  years,  and  for  some  years 
before  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  Council. 

He  was  as  prominent  a  leader  in  either  branch  of  the 
Legislature  as  he  was  at  the  bar,  and  the  history  of  the 
times  furnish  many  instances  of  the  influence  he  exerted 
while  in  that  body.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  oracle  whose  responses  were  always  a  safe  guide. 
He  was  moreover  an  author,  and  his  name  is  contained  in 
“a  list  of  writers  who  were  citizens  of  Boston.” 

Washburn’s  Judicial  History  of  Mass.,  pp.  207-208. 

Note  12 — Mr.  Sargeanfs  Letter  of  Declination. 

“Haverhill,  Dec*’  7,  1775. 

Sir: 

I  am  informed  by  the  Deputy  Secretary’s  Letter  that  I 
have  lately  been  appointed  by  the  Honorable  Council  for 
this  Colony  a  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court. 

I  think  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  great  and  unexpected 
Honor  conferred  on,  and  the  great  trust  reposed  in  me  hy 
that  appointment.  To  continue  in  a  private  Station  would 
be  much  more  agreeable  to  my  natural  bashfulness.  Yet 
when  my  Country  calls  it  is  my  Duty,  and  I  think  I  am 
heartily  willing  to  exert  myself  for  its  Service.  But  con¬ 
sidering  the  abilities  requisite  for  and  the  duties  incumbent 
on  one  who  sustains  that  Office,  and  the  difficulties  attend¬ 
ing  a  due  discharge  of  those  duties  at  all  times,  and  more 
especially  at  this  Season,  when  the  People  have  for  a  long 
time  been  in  a  great  measure  loose  from  Government,^  I  con- 

1  That  the  people  felt  they  were  ‘'loose  from  gorernment” 
as  Mr.  Sargeant  expressed  it,  and  besides  showed  a  strong  dis¬ 
position  to  remain  so.  is  attested  bj’  many  writers  on  that 
period.  In  his  Life  of  John  Marshall,  Ex-Senator  Beveridge 
gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  prevalence  of  that  feeling  as  an 
obstacle,  which  proved  almost  insurmountable  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution. 
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fess  I  feel  such  a  difference,  that  I  don’t  know  whether  I 
could  support  myself  under  such  a  burthen. 

Did  my  capacity  set  me  foremost  in  the  list  of  my  Coun¬ 
trymen  for  the  discharge  of  that  necessary  and  important 
office,  I  ought  not  to  hesitate  about  undertaking  it.  But 
while  I  am  certain  there  are  many,  whose  abilities  are  so 
much  superior,  I  should  at  such  a  juncture  as  this,  rather 
be  an  Enemy  to  my  Country,  than  a  Friend,  if  I  accepted  it. 

I  have  great  reason  to  respect  the  Hon'”'  Council  who  have 
thought  me  in  any  measure  qualified  for  that  Station,  and 
was  I  capable  of  filling  it  with  that  dignity  at  this  time 
requisite,  I  should  not  as  I  now  do  decline  it.  Would  pray 
you  Sir,  to  communicate  this  in  such  way  and  manner  as 
you  think  would  be  most  agreeable.  Eemain  Sir  Your  very 
respectful  humble  Servant. 

Nath:  Peaslee  Sargent. 

The  Hon.  James  Otis,  Esq^ 

President  of  the  Council, 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.” 

{To  he  continued.') 


GEORGE  DUNCAN 


Emigrant  to  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  and  founder 
of  the  Duncan  Families  of  New  England. 


By  James  Duncan  Phillips 


The  Duncans  were  part  of  that  famous  Londonderry 
settlement  in  New  Hampshire  which  had  and  still  has  a 
controlling  influence  on  the  southern  districts  of  that  state 
and  no  small  influence  on  the  nation.  It  is  worthwhile  by 
way  of  introduction  to  say  who  the  Londonderry  settlers 
were  and  where  they  came  from.  They  came  from  Ire¬ 
land  but  they  were  Scotch  Presbyterians  from  Ulster  and 
they  resented  being  called  “Irish  people”  as  the  Boston 
Puritans  insisted  on  calling  them.  They  had  a  strong 
aversion  to  the  Catholic  Celtic  Irish  of  the  south  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  certainly  would  not  have  been  welcomed  in 
Massachusetts  Bay  if  they  had  been  affiliated  with  them. 
All  of  the  emigrants  to  Londonderry  came  from  Antrim, 
Down,  and  other  counties  of  Ulster. 

Ireland  is  only  twenty-three  miles  from  Scotland  at  the 
nearest  point  and  several  Scotch  and  Irish  ports  are  less 
than  fifty  miles  apart  so  it  was  an  easy  day’s  sail  across. 
After  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  in  the  later  fifteen  hun¬ 
dreds,  a  good  many  Scots  went  across,  but  it  was  not  till 
its  thorough  pacification  by  Cromwell,  that  any  great 
immigration  occurred.  His  idea  was  to  remove  the  Irish 
and  settle  Scotch  and  English  in  their  place  and  had  he 
lived,  there  would  never  have  been  another  Irish  question. 

Note.  From  George  Duncan  are  descended  the  Duncans  of 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  of  Peterborough,  Antrim,  Acworth  and 
Meriden,  N.  H.,  -with  their  many  ramifications  such  as  the 
Mungers  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  Thorndikes,  the  Reynolds,  the 
Lambs,  and  the  Stevensons  of  Poston,  the  Phillipses  of  Salem, 
the  McGanns  of  New  London,  N.  H.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  the 
Archibalds  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Uphams  of  Claremont,  N.  H., 
and  Taggarts  of  Michigan.  The  family  is  represented  in  all 
the  states  north  of  the  Ohio  as  far  west  as  Iowa. 
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Charles  II  after  his  restoration  did  little  to  stir  up  Ire¬ 
land,  but  not  so  James  II  who  tried  to  make  its  adminis¬ 
tration  both  intensely  Tory  and  more  generally  Catholic. 
The  same  policy  earlier  applied  to  the  lowland  Scotch 
Presbyterians  had  forced  many  to  seek  refuge  in  Ireland 
and  now  increased  the  opposition  there.  In  1688,  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Catholic  party  to  seize  Enniskillen  and 
Londonderry,^  but  the  latter  opposed  the  seizure  vigor¬ 
ously  under  the  leadership  of  a  young  man  named  James 
Morison.  Early  in  1689  a  close  siege  began,  but  the  city 
was  strongly  defended  under  Major  Henry  Baker  with  the 
help  of  an  eloquent  aged  clerg;^Tiian  the  Rev,  George 
"Walker.  The  siege  was  finally  raised  by  vessels  sent  by 
William  and  Mary  after  over  three  months,  during  which 
the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  starvation.  It  was  said 
that  even  a  rat  was  sold  for  a  shilling. 

The  Duncans  in  Ireland 

In  the  thirty  years  between  the  siege  of  Londonderry 
and  1720,  when  the  first  emigrants  started  for  America 
many  more  Scots  undoubtedly  moved  to  Ireland,  but  the 
Duncans  belonged  to  the  earlier  migrations  and  the  family 
tradition  says  came  to  Ireland  from  Argyleshire  in  1612. 
This  may  have  meant  that  they  simply  ferried  across  to 
Ireland  from  Argyleshire  in  which  sense  most  of  the 
emigrants  came  of  course  from  Argyleshire. 

From  the  days  of  the  Romans,  the  great  clan  of  the 
Duncansons  who  after  Robert  Bruce’s  time  changed  their 
clan-name  to  Robertsons,  have  lived  in  the  lowlands  of 
Perthshire,^  or  Forfarshire,®  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
and  in  the  glens  running  up  into  the  highland  therefrom. 
The  little  town  of  Dunkeld,  at  the  spot  where  the  famous 
Pass  of  Killiecrankie  debouches  onto  the  plains  of  Perth- 

1  Londonderry  was  so  called  because  the  settlers  under 
Cromwell  were  resolutely  supported  by  the  great  London  char¬ 
tered  Companies  and  many  of  the  guns  on  the  walls  were  the 
gift  of.  and  bore  the  name  of  these  companies. 

2  Rev.  William  Duncan  progenitor  of  the  Culpepper,  Va., 
Duncans  born  Perthshire  in  1630.  Letter  of  Henry  F.  Duncan, 
Louisville.  Ky. 

3  See  C.  A.  Hanna.  The  Scotch  Irish,  Xew  York  1907,  p. 
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shire,  has  a  large  graveyard  filled  with  Duncans,  and  there 
are  still  Duncans  living  all  around  there. 

Many  Duncans  came  to  America  with  the  various 
Scotch-Irish  emigrations  and  also  direct  from  Scotland. 
They  may  be  found  in  the  Carolina  mountains,  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  in  Kentucky.  Ko  doubt  some  of  them  were 
near  of  kin  to  those  who  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
to  Londonderry,  Kew  Hampshire,  but  the  connecting 
thread  has  been  lost.  Men  fieeing  from  persecution  with 
perhaps  a  price  on  their  heads  were  very  unlikely  to  leave 
a  forwarding  address  except  secretly  with  their  closest 
friends ;  so  where  in  Scotland  they  came  from  to  Ireland, 
or  direct  to  America,  has  seldom  been  recorded  for  this 
generation. 

The  George  Duncan  supposed  to  have  come  to  Ireland 
from  Arg\’leshire  in  1612,  was  the  grandfather  of  George 
who  migrated  to  America.  His  son  also  said  to  be  named 
George  lived  and  died  in  Ireland  and  after  his  death 
George,  the  emigrant,  left  for  America.  As  this  George 
made  his  will  in  1739,  “being  aged  and  frail  and  infirm 
in  body”  he  was  presumably  born  between  1660  and  1670, 
which  also  checks  up  with  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  John. 

All  of  these  Georges  must  have  seen  very  bad  times  in 
Ireland.  The  first  one  is  said  to  have  settled  in  Derry  be¬ 
fore  it  was  called  Londonderry,  and  therefore  his  son 
probably  lived  through  the  siege  and  no  doubt  his  grand¬ 
son,  George,  did  also.  The  family  records  say  that  the 
third  George  did  not  marry  till  after  his  father’s  death  in 
which  case  the  father  could  not  have  long  survived  the 
siege  for  the  son  must  have  been  married  about  1695.  Of 
the  first  George  we  know  nothing,  of  the  second,  we  know 
little  more  except  that  he  was  said  to  have  married  twice 
and  had  two  sons.  The  elder  was  George,  the  emigrant, 
son  of  the  first  wife,  and  the  second  was  John,  son  of  the 
second  wife. 

George  Duncan,  the  Emigrant  of  1727 

George  the  second  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Ballymoney,  a 
market  town,  some  thirty-five  miles  east  of  Londonderry 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hiver  Bann  though  not  directly  on  the 
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river.  It  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  sea  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  County  Antrim.^  Whether  he  sailed  from 
Londonderry  or  Belfast  or  some  other  port  and  w’hether 
he  landed  in  Salem,  Boston  or  Xewburyport  has  not  been 
recorded.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  some  property  for 
he  brought  with  him  his  second  wife,  Margaret  Cross,  and 
her  six  children  of  var^dng  ages  from  two  years  to  per¬ 
haps  twelve  or  fourteen.  His  eldest  son  John  by  his  first 
wife  came  at  about  the  same  time  with  his  wife  Rachel 
Todd  and  four  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  born 
at  sea  on  the  way  over.  This  John  had  a  sister,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  George’s  first  wife,  but  she  had  died  in  Ireland.  All 
told  the  migration  consisted  of  two  married  couples  and 
ten  children  of  whom  George’s  three  oldest  sons  after 
John  must  have  been  full  grown  men.  As  all  of  these 
and  seven  more  of  John’s  lived  to  grow  up,  they  must  have 
been  a  pretty  husky  tribe. 

Londonderry,  the  town  to  which  they  came  was  already 
w’ell  established.  In  1718,  after  a  petition  for  a  grant 

4  This  account  of  the  Duncans  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
is  admittedly  not  on  a  firm  historical  foundation.  It  is  made 
up  of  family  traditions  and  of  statements  in  W.  R.  Cochrane’s 
Antrim,  E.  L.  Parker’s  Londonderry,  Albert  Smith’s  Peterboro, 
E.  L.  Merrill’s  Acworth,  and  Fred  P.  Well’s  History  of  Barnet, 
Vt.  As  most  of  these  books  were  compiled  nearlj-  a  century  ago, 
the  authors  might  very  well  have  known  and  talked  with  the 
sons  of  the  emigrants,  or  even  some  who  emigrated  as  boys 
(James  Duncan,  Sr.  of  Haverhill  d.  1818,  was  born  in  Ireland). 
Though  they  give  no  authority  for  their  statements,  they  really 
have  the  validitj'  of  first  hand  evidence  for  the  sons  of  the 
settlers  probably  knew  where  their  fathers  came  from,  and 
something  of  their  history. 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Duncan  of  Englewood,  X.  J.  conducted  a 
long  correspondence  with  officials  and  interested  antiquarians 
in  both  Edinburgh  and  in  Londonderry  and  Ballymoney  in  Ire¬ 
land,  but  unfortunately  the  net  result  was  negative.  Either 
the  records  were  no  longer  in  existence  or  they  furnished  no 
corroborative  evidence,  though  they  do  not  refute  the  traditions. 
Unfortunately  the  vital  records  of  the  Presbj-terian  Church  of 
Ballymoney  were  all  burned  during  the  rebellion  of  1798,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  an  historically  minded  attorney  in 
the  town,  and  the  clerk  of  the  district  council  says  their  records 
do  not  go  nearly  so  far  back  as  was  needed  to  reach  the  emi¬ 
grants. 
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had  been  sent®  and  after  some  corresj'iondence  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Shute,  about  one  hundred  families  from  Ulster 
arrived  in  Boston  in  five  ships,  bein"  largely  the  congre¬ 
gations  of  four  Presbyterian  ministers  among  whom  Rev. 
James  Maogregor  was  conspicuous.  The  General  Court 
gave  them  permission  to  select  a  grant  of  land  six  miles 
square  and  a  search  was  made  along  the  coast  and  else¬ 
where,  but  finally  a  location  was  selected  alx»ve  Haverhill 
at  a  place  then  called  Xutfield.  Sixteen  men  at  once  went 
thither  and  built  huts  along  a  brook  named  the  West 
Running  Brook,  Avhich  flowed  into  the  Beaver  River. 
Among  these  sixteen  men  were  Captain  James  Gregg, 
John  Morrison,  James  McKeen,  and  John  Xesmith.® 
These  sixteen  were  the  real  pioneers  of  Londonderry,  as 
Xutfield  was  soon  called,  but  many  more  families  of  the 
same  type  soon  joined  them  and  called  Rev.  James  !Mac- 
gregor  to  be  their  j^astor.’  He  summed  up  their  reasons 
for  leaving  Ireland  as  follows : — 

1.  To  avoid  oppression  and  cruel  bondage. 

2.  To  shun  persecution  and  designed  ruin. 

3.  To  withdraw  from  the  communion  of  idolaters. 

4.  To  have  an  opportunity  of  worshipping  God  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  rules  of  his 
inspired  Word.® 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  agriculturally  they  left  a 
richer  for  a  far  poorer  country,  for  the  valley  of  the  Bann 
where  there  were  friends  and  neighbors  is  excellent  farm¬ 
ing  country,  well-watered  and  with  a  far  milder  climate. 
They  certainly  did  not  leave  Ireland  for  immediate  physi¬ 
cal  betterment. 

Of  the  first  group  James  ^Iclveen  was  the  one  who 
usually  represented  the  settlement  in  its  dealings  with 
outsiders,  but  James  Gregg  was  the  first  industrialist. 
Isevertheless  the  petition  to  the  General  Court  of  Xew 

5  Two  men,  William  Dunkan  and  David  Duncan  signed 
this  petition.  Original  in  the  N.  H.  Hist.  Soe.  Reprinted  in 
part  in  C.  K.  Bolton,  Scotch  Irish  Pioneers,  pp.  324-330. 

6  G.  W.  Browne,  Early  Records  of  Londonderry,  Manches¬ 
ter,  X.  H.  1911,  II,  vi-vii. 

7  E.  L.  Parker,  History  of  Londonderry,  p.  41. 

8  MS.  sermon  of  Rev.  James  Macgregor  quoted  refer.,  p.  34. 
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Hampshire  asking  for  a  confirmation  of  their  grant  signed 
only  by  James  Gregg  and  Robert  Wear,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  simplicity  and  force.*^  James  Gregg  alone  had  the  right 
to  build  a  grist  mill  and  was  one  of  a  group  of  four 
authorized  to  build  a  saw  mill  on  the  Beaver  River  in 
1719.^®  Moreover  his  lot  on  the  West  Running  Brook 
extended  back  to  another  mill  site  a  little  below  Beaver 
Pond. 

The  first  meeting  house  was  located  at  the  northerly  end 
of  the  double  range  of  grants  along  the  West  Running 
Brook,  but  the  settlement  crew  very  rapidly  as  new  settlers 
arrived  from  Ireland.  They  filled  up  a  block  known  as 
Aiken’s  Range  northwest  of  the  original  grants  and  then 
another  block  west  of  it  called  Eayer’s  Range.  West  and 
^7orthwest  of  this  was  the  High  Range  and  ^loose  Hill, 
and  still  further  to  the  northwest  was  Canaday-great- 
swamp  with  three  ranges  known  as  Canada  east,  middle 
and  west  beyond.  Just  beyond  the  great  swamp  in  the 
easterly  range  was  a  piece  of  land  which  had  been  allotted 
to  Governor  John  Wentworth.^^ 

There  is  no  record  of  what  ship  the  Dtincans  arrived 
on  or  what  port  they  came  to.^^  It  has  been  generally 
stated  that  he  arrived  in  1727,  but  in  the  records  of  the 
early  land  grants  there  is  no  mention  of  a  grant  to  any 
Duncan.  The  first  positive  fact  that  we  know  about  the 
emigrant  George  is  that  he  bought  on  September  30,  1727, 

9  Quoted  in  Parker,  Londonderry,  pp.  53,  54. 

10  G.  W.  Browne,  Early  Records,  II,  xviii. 

11  Se3  map  of  Jesse  G.  McMurphy.  G.  W.  Browne :  Lon¬ 
donderry  Records,  II,  xxx  vi. 

12  According  to  the  ship  news  in  the  Boston  Gazette  only 
three  ships  from  Ireland  are  reported  from  Jan.  1,  1727  to  Nov. 
27,  1727,  when  George  Duncan  was  known  to  be  in  Londonderry. 

On  July  8,  1727,  Capt.  Nathan  Lewis  entered  from  Ireland 
July  24,  1727,  Capt.  Joseph  Prince  entered  from  Cork 
Sept.  11,  1727,  Capt.  David  Bell  entered  from  Belfast. 

That  is  all  the  entries  from  Ireland  and  no  entries  at  Salem, 
Marblehead  or  Newburyport  are  given,  though  entries  at  those 
ports  from  other  places  are  listed.  If  this  is  all,  however,  the 
best  guess  is  that  the  Duncans  came  with  David  Bell  from 
Belfast,  but  the  chance  of  error  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
Irish  ships  may  have  touched  at  Liverpool,  Bristol  or  Halifax, 
and  be  entered  as  from  those  ports  from  which  there  are  num¬ 
erous  entries. 
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one  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  this  Canaday  Land  from 
Gov.  Wentworth  for  £100.^®  He  probably  built  his  house 
on  this  land  and  it  would  surely  have  answered  the  de¬ 
scription  oft  quoted  in  the  family  tradition,  that  it  was 
the  ‘biorthwesternmost”  house  in  Xew  England ;  not  the 
most  northerly  or  the  most  westerly,  but  a  salient  jutting 
northwest  into  the  unsettled  Indian  country.  It  must 
have  been  a  long  way — two  or  three  miles — from  the  more 
settled  district.  This  was  the  only  deed  of  land  to  the 
Duncans  and  in  the  printed  records  of  grants  there  is  no 
mention  of  Duncans,  but  on  the  map  of  Rev.  Jesse  G. 
McMurphy  an  irregular  lot  at  the  north  end  of  Eayer’s 
Range  and  one  on  the  High  Range  adjoining  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  John  Duncan,  and  another  adjoining  one  to 
George,  but  probably  this  w’as  the  son  George. 

Curiously  enough  George  Duncan  was  put  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  propose  a  method  for  laying  out  the  town  lands 
at  a  town  meeting  in  December,  1727.  They  already  had 
a  committee  to  assign  lands  and  the  appointment  of  this 
new  committee  to  tell  them  how  to  do  it,  was  hotly  pro¬ 
tested  by  the  Proprietors.  Perhajis  this  is  why  the  Dun¬ 
cans  had  to  buy  their  lands. 

A  meeting  house  was  later  built  about  half  way  up 
Eayer’s  Range  and  a  little  west  of  it  with  a  graveyard 
about  it.  That  graveyard  is  now  known  as  the  Hill  Ceme¬ 
tery  and  about  1000  yards  due  north  of  it,  you  would 
start  to  cross  George  Duncan’s  land.  I^orth  of  it  and 
east  of  it  w^as  the  land  of  John  therefore.  It  was  pretty 
poor  land,  now  largely  grown  up  to  birch  trees. 

The  lot  which  the  father  had  bought  from  Governor 
Wentworth  was  the  most  exposed,  but  all  of  Londonderry 
was  far  from  being  a  safe  locality. 

A  road  ran  from  the  end  of  George  Duncan’s  lot  south¬ 
erly  to  the  Meeting  House  and  the  Hill  Graveyard,  and 
another  easterly  about  a  mile  to  the  property  of  John 

13  Deed  in  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  at  Concord, 
N.  H.  Furthermore  there  is  a  charter  of  a  town  not  far  from 
Dover,  N.  H.  granted  December  1,  1726,  which  was  never  settled 
in  which  a  George  Duncan  is  mentioned  so  he  may  have  arrived 
in  America  by  1726,  but  it  ma3'  be  another  George. 

14  Proprietors  Records,  I,  pp.  71,  72. 
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Bell  and  Andrew  Todd,  the  most  northerly  farms  in 
Aiken’s  Range.  John  Bell’s  wife  was  Elizabeth  Todd,  a 
sister  of  Andrew  Todd  and  Rachel  Todd,  the  wife  of 
John  Duncan.  They  were  all  the  children  of  James  Todd 
and  his  wife  Rachel  K^elson.  James  Todd  died  in  Ire¬ 
land,  but  Rachel  Xelson  Todd  came  over  when  sixty  or 
more  years  old  and  died  in  Londonderry.  Two  of  the  Todd 
brothers  had  graduated  at  the  L^niversity  of  Edinburgh 
but  probably  not  Andrew.^®  The  Bells  and  the  Todds 
are  all  supposed  to  have  come  from  Ballymoney  as  did 
the  Duncans  and  all  were  no  doubt  neighbors  and  friends 
in  the  old  country.^® 

George  Duncan,  the  emigrant  must  have  been  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  and  property.  It  was  no  slight 
undertaking  to  transport  a  wife  and  six  children  across 
the  ocean  and  then  be  prepared  to  pay  £100  for  a  farm, 
lie  was  very  early  recognized  as  an  addition  to  the  town 
and  took  his  place  among  the  leading  citizens.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1727,  he  was  appointed  by  the  town  meeting,  as  has 
been  said,  chairman  of  a  committee  of  three  to  determine 
the  method  of  apportioning  the  town  lands. This  was  a 
pretty  controversial  subject  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
an  obscure  man  who  had  just  arrived  would  have  been 
chosen.  The  following  March  a  George  Duncan  was  made 
one  of  the  seven  road  surveyors,^®  some  of  whom  were 
among  the  first  settlers,  but  this  may  have  been  the  son 
George.  By  1730,  he  was  of  the  committee  for  settling 
a  second  minister  along  with  Captain  James  Gregg,  Cap¬ 
tain  Cargill  and  others  of  the  earliest  and  most  prominent 
settlers  and  is  the  only  member  of  the  committee  of  fifteen 
allowed  the  title  of  “^Mister”  except  !Mr.  James  !McKeen.^® 

This  is  the  last  public  record  of  the  doings  of  George, 
the  emigrant,  but  the  tradition  is  that  he  was  a  man  of 
education  and  standing  and  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.^® 
All  this  is  borne  out  by  the  intelligent  will‘d  he  made  in 

15  E.  L.  Parker,  Lontfonderrii,  pp.  262,  270,  307. 

16  Ibid. 

17  G.  W.  Bro%vne,  Early  Rerordu,  I,  p.  71. 

18  Ibid.  II,  74. 

19  G.  W.  Browne,  Early  Records,  II,  p.  120. 

20  E.  L.  Parker,  Londonderry,  p.  270. 

21  Copy  in  N.  H.  Historical  Society,  Concord. 
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May,  1739,  not  long  before  bis  death.  This  will  is  in¬ 
teresting  because  it  shows  the  old  New  England  way  of 
providing  for  a  family  where  there  was  not  much  ready 
money  about  and  where  work  was  required  to  make  prop¬ 
erty  pay  out.  It  must  be  remembered  that  of  his  six 
sons  John  and  George  were  married  and  established  in 
life  in  Londonderry,  while  Robert  had  already  moved 
to  Boston  and  married.  Abraham  who  was  soon  to  move 
to  North  Carolina  was  probably  living  with  Robert  in 
Boston.  He  had  no  doubt  hel])ed  all  the  married  ones 
to  start  in  life  and  felt  his  obligation  to  them  was  largely 
discharged,  but  William,  the  third  son,  and  Esther  and 
James  the  two  minors,  were  still  at  home. 

To  his  wife  Margaret  he  gave  all  his  household  furni¬ 
ture  save  what  “always  had  been  called  Esther’s,”  all  the 
“cattle  and  creatures”  and  one  third  of  all  grain  and  hay 
raised  during  her  life  time  and  the  westerly  end  of  his 
dwelling  house.  She  could  leave  this  as  she  saw  fit  to 
Esther,  or  to  the  “dutifulest”  of  her  children  with  the 
advice  of  his  executors,  but  William  and  James  were  not 
to  be  cut  off  with  nothing.  William  was  evidently  the 
working  fanner  for  he  was  twenty-six  years  old,  while 
James  was  but  fourteen.  These  two  were  left  all  the  real 
estate,  but  subject  to  their  mother’s  third  of  the  produce 
and  a  payment  of  £100  to  Esther  in  lieu  of  any  interest 
to  her  in  the  real  estate.  John.  George  and  Robert  were 
cut  off  with  five  shillings  apiece  “together  with  what  they 
have  already  received  from  me.”  Abraham,  who,  one 
reads  between  the  lines,  was  the  problem  child,  got  forty 
shillings  with  the  money  he  had  already  received  from 
his  father  through  Robert.  It  did  not  matter  for  he  soon 
moved  to  North  Carolina,  married  a  rich  widow  with  a 
plantation  and  died  young  without  issue. 

The  plan  of  the  whole  thing  is  clear.  The  elder  sons 
were  remembered  by  a  token  gift,  but  must  be  content 
with  what  their  father  had  already  done  for  them. 
William,  the  unmarried  son,  was  to  work  the  farm  with 
the  help  of  the  boy,  James,  and  provide  a  living  for  his 
mother  and  sister  who  was  given  what  amounted  to  a 
dowry  of  £100.  James  is  not  advised  but  “ordered”  point 
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blank  to  live  with  his  mother  till  he  is  twenty  years  old. 
Robert,  the  Boston  merchant,  is  made  executor  with  John 
McMurphy  of  Londonderry  who  was  the  town  clerk. 

There  is  little  enough  that  we  know  of  this  emigrant 
Duncan  and  it  seems  impossible  to  learn  more.  The 
glimpse  we  do  get  is  of  a  strong  man  who  did  not  hesitate 
in  middle  life  to  cut  his  ties  with  the  old  world  and 
hew  out  a  freer  life  for  himself  and  his  family  in  the 
new  world,  who  at  once  became  a  leading  man  in  London¬ 
derry  where  there  was  a  large  group  of  able  men.  He 
had  a  keen  sense  of  -justice  and  firm  and  definite  opinions 
of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things — characteristics  which  still 
stick  out  in  the  family  even  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  gen¬ 
erations. 
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STREET  WITHIN  THE  CITY  WALLS,  CANTON 
From  a  drawing  by  a  Chinese  artist 


THE  DAILY  LIFE  OF  HRS.  NATHANIEL 
KINSMAN  IN  MACAO,  CHINA 
Excerpts  from  Letters  of  1844 

Contributed  by  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Munroe 
{Continued  from  Volume  LXXXVI,  page  lJ^2) 

Macao  1st  mo.  18th  1844 

My  dearest  Sister — 

I  cannot  let  my  husband’s  favorite  ship  the  “Zenobia” 
leave  without  a  few  lines  at  least,  though  I  have  written 
within  a  week  by  the  “Natchez,”  and  a  few  days  before 
to  you  all  collectively  by  the  “Delhi.”  .  .  .  We  spent  the 
evening  of  the  day  before  yesterday  with  our  neighbor 
Mrs.  Tiers.  We  had  some  fine  music,  one  of  the  gents 
playing  splendidly  on  the  flute,  said  to  be  the  greatest 
proficient  on  that  instrument  in  the  L^nited  States.  He 
played  too  on  the  piano  and  accompanied  it  with  his 
voice. 

.  .  .  Captain  Lockwood  of  the  “Valparaiso”  arrived  here 
the  morning  of  the  7th.  He  has  been  up  the  coast  for 
three  or  four  months,  having  left  here  before  we  arrived. 
Capt.  S.  says  he  found  the  Chinese  at  the  Northern  ports 
much  more  civil  and  hospitable  than  those  at  Canton. 
Poor  things.  I  should  think  the  sight  of  a  foreigner 
would  be  revolting  to  them — They  seem  however  to  have 
none  but  friendly  feelings  towards  Americans.  His  wife 
dined  with  the  wife  and  daughters  of  a  Mandarin  at  one 
of  the  cities — Probably  the  first  foreign  lady  whoever  en¬ 
joyed  such  a  privilege. 

Young  Americans  abound  here  now.  Messrs.  Hooper  & 
Walcott  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  up  the  Coast,  to 
the  Northern  Ports.  They  have  given  us  very  interesting 
accounts  of  their  trip — They  went  in  a  small  English 
Schooner,  which  was  full  of  Centipedes,  and  in  a  fort¬ 
night,  they  caught  in  their  little  cabin,  a  large  case  bottle 
full,  which  we  have  seen,  and  with  which  the  children 
were  delighted.  Fortunately  they  were  bitten  but  once, 
and  then  not  seriously.  A  son  of  Josiah  Bow  of  New 
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York  and  a  Mr.  Waldron  formerly  of  Dover,  having  come 
out  in  pursuit  of  business,  intend  establishing  themselves 
as  Conmiission  Merchants  or  Agents  at  Hong  Kong.  F. 
Bush  likewise  proposes  establishing  himself  at  Ilong 
Kong,  in  a  similar  way,  the  Houses  at  Canton  all  being 
full  to  overflowing  already.  .  .  .  My  husband  leaves  us  for 
Canton  in  one  or  two  days  to  enter  ujion  his  duties  there. 
We  shall  miss  him  sadly.  ...  I  don’t  know  how  I  should 
get  along  without  Mary  Anne ;  She  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me — John  too  wishes  to  be  particularly  rememhered  to 
you  all.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Stuart,  Mr.  Lejee's  friend,  in  course  of 
conversation,  mentioned  Elizabeth  Frye’s  being  in  France, 
with  her  brother,  etc.  She  asked  me  if  I  knew  ^Irs.  Frye  ? 
I  said  no,  but  her  brother  had  been  in  America,  etc. 
She  immediately  said  she  wished  she  could  introduce  me 
to  Capt.  Bruce  of  H.!M.  Ship  “Agincourt.”  who  is  a  con¬ 
nection  of  Mrs.  Frye’s  and  who  has  on  Iward  ship  a 
grandson  of  hers.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call  from 
the  worthy  captain.  Friend  Gurney  he  does  not  know, 
but  Elizabeth  Frye  he  seemed  well  acquainted  with — 
J  &  K  Backhouse  too.  he  seemed  to  know — The  time 
draws  near  when  our  friend  Wm.  Lejce  will  In'  leaving  us 
— It  will  be  a  sad  day  to  us  for  his  kindness  is  unwearied. 
Ifary  Anne  comes  in  for  a  liberal  share  of  his  favor.  I 
have  not  said  much  lately  about  ^Fary  Anne;^  you  will 
Ix'  glad  to  hear  that  I  like  her  very  much.  I  think  as 
does  her  Fncle,  she  has  improved  very  much  since  leaving 
home.  There  is  a  remarkable  degree  of  self  possession, 
about  her,  which  is  very  striking,  in  one  so  yoting,  and 
might  be  envied  by  many  older  persons.  In  entering  a 
room  and  in  the  company  of  gentlemen  this  is  particularly 
noticeable. 

!^[acao,  2nd  mo.  4th  1844 
!^[y  beloved  Parents,  Sisters  and  Brothers — 

....  After  writing  thus  far  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and 
shawl  and  went  out  for  our  accustomed  walk,  it  being 
about  flve  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  weather  was  per¬ 
fectly  delightful,  and  I  enjoyed  the  air  and  exercise  high- 

1  Mary  Anne  Southwick,  niece  of  N.  Kinsman,  who  after¬ 
ward  married  Mr.  Ward  of  New  York. 
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Ij — While  walking,  I  wished,  oh  how  much,  that  some 
of  my  dear  friends  at  home  could  drop  in,  and  ioin  us  in 
our  walk.  How  you  would  have  stared,  at  some  of  the 
strange  sights,  that  met  our  eyes — We  first  overtook  and 
passed  a  French  Padre  or  Priest,  with  two  of  his  flock 
in  earnest  conversation — There  are  several  of  these  French 
Catholic  Priests  here,  and  they  are  in  general  much  bet¬ 
ter  looking  men  than  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  Padres. 
They  wear  long  flowing  black  cloaks  or  robes  (of  fine 
broadcloth  apparently)  Avliich  are  very  graceful,  and  a 
singular  but  not  unbecoming  hat  upon  the  head,  a  much 
more  becoming  costume,  than  the  scant  gown,  and  close 
scull-cap,  worn  by  some  of  the  priesthood — There  are 
many  kinds  of  Priests  here,  as  Dominican,  Capuchin,  etc, 
etc, — and  each  order  has  its  own  peculiar  dress.  They  are 
(many  of  them)  fine  looking  men,  but  do  not  appear  to 
be  much  given  to  facing,  or  if  they  are,  there  appearance 
does  not  bespeak  it — Then  we  met  Parsees  in  numbers. 
These  people  seem  as  fond  of  Avalking  as  ourselves,  as  we 
always  meet  them  and  I  like  always  to  see  them.  Their 
dress  is  extremely  plain  and  simple,  white  in  summer, 
but  now  they  wear  long  coats  of  drab  or  brown  cloth, 
made  not  unlike  Father’s  mandarin,  and  without  any  col¬ 
lar;  but  the  ugliest  imaginable  caps  upon  their  heads 
made  of  calico  &  glazed  highly.  There  are  a  great  many 
Chinese  from  the  Xorth  Country  here  now — They  dress 
a  little  differently  and  are  easily  distinguishable  from 
those  residing  here,  being  usually  taller  and  finer  looking 
men.  They  have  a  great  fondness  for  birds,  and  many 
of  them  in  -walking  out,  take  their  feathered  pets  along, 
some  in  cages,  and  some  attached  to  a  little  stick  or  perch, 
which  they  hold  in  their  hands.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
innocent  and  harmless  taste,  but  they  seem  very  much  like 
grown  up  children,  and  well  grown  too,  as  they  are  tall 
stout  men.  The  children  are  of  course  very  much  de¬ 
lighted  with  these  birds,  and  the  Chinese  equally  so  with 
the  children,  and  are  very  much  pleased,  to  have  them 
come  up  and  notice  their  pets.  China  New  Year  (which 
comes  somewhere  about  the  15th  of  this  month  I  believe) 
is  near  at  hand,  which  is  a  great  occasion  with  the  Chinese, 
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and  is  the  cause  of  so  many  strangers  being  here  just  now 
— Xo  business  is  transacted  for  a  week  or  more,  and  their 
houses  are  thrown  open  to  their  friends,  presents  given 
and  received,  etc.  I  forgot  to  mention  among  the  strange 
looking  people  we  met  in  our  walk  the  other  evening,  a 
Chinese  Priest  of  the  Buddhist  Sect.  He  wore  a  loose 
robe  or  gown  with  full  sleeves,  of  a  dark  slate  colour,  and 
a  close  cap  upon  his  head.  These  Priests  shave  their 
heads  entirely  ....  This  not  a  pleasant  way  of  living, 
the  husband  at  Canton  and  the  wife  70  miles  from  him, 
and  it  seems  the  more  trying  that  a  dilferent  state  of 
things  has  existed  for  the  last  four  years;  during  that 
period,  every  commercial  house  has  had  a  branch  here, 
and  it  seems  particularly  hard  that  a  removal  should  have 
been  thought  advisable  just  now.  However,  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  I  console  myself  as  well  as  I  can  by 
writing  to,  and  hearing  from  him  almost  every  day.  We 
are  reading  Miss  Strickland’s  “Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England,”  which  we  find  very  interesting. 

Macao  Second  month,  14th  1844 
!Mv  dearly  beloved  Mother — 

.  .  .  Three  gentlemen,  old  residents  in  China,  have  em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  ‘LVkbar”  for  home — Their  names  are 
King,  Hunter  and  Morse.  They  have  all  been  here  from 
8  to  10  years.  The  first  named.  King,  though  still  a 
young  man  returns  home  with  a  fortune  of  $300,000 — ! ! 
Only  think  of  this.  He  has  been  uncommonly  fortunate. 
Morse  is  an  excellent  young  man  and  his  departure  is 
universally  regretted — My  husband  likes  him  particular¬ 
ly.  He  knew  him  in  China  before.  .  .  .  Although  the 
former  co-partnership"  ceased  and  the  new  one  com¬ 
menced  the  first  of  this  month,  yet  as  Samuel  Wetmore 
has  not  yet  arrived,  and  it  would  have  been  exceedingly 
difficult  if  not  impossible,  for  Xathaniel  at  first  to  have 
performed  alone  the  duties  devolving  upon  him,  Messrs. 
Couper  and  Lejee,  the  former  partners  have  kindly  offered 
to  remain  and  assist  him  until  S.  Wetmore’s  arrival — 
This  offer  is  a  particularly  kind  one  as  it  defers  the  period 
of  their  leaving  for  home,  which  they  are  of  course  very 
2  Wetmore  &  Co.  of  New  York. 
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anxious  to  do,  having  been  long  absent.  We  feel  very- 
anxious  for  the  arrival  of  some  ship,  -wbicb  shall  bring 
us  tidings  from  dear  home — Our  latest  dates  from  you 
are  to  the  5th  of  8th  month.  This  is  a  long  time  ago — six 
months — What  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  that  space 
of  time — However  I  am  naturally  very  much  inclined 
to  look  upon  the  bright  side  of  things.  There  are  several 
ships  daily  expected  from  the  United  States.  The 
“Horatio.”  the  “Huntress,”  the  “Boxer”  from  Salem,  the 
“Convoy”  from  Boston  and  several  others.  We  are  an¬ 
ticipating  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  our  society  by  the 
arrival  of  Mrs.  King  (who  has  been  in  China  before) 
and  of  two  or  three  other  ladies,  the  wife  and  sisters  of 
a  gentleman  named  Delano,  who  went  home  about  a  year 
ago ;  and  who  we  understand  is  about  returning,  with  the 
addition  of  a  wife,  a  lady  from  Northampton,  in  our  own 
State.  .  .  .  The  weather  today  is  very  cold,  the  mercury 
stood  at  42  but  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  and  the  air  is 
clear  and  invigorating,  and  seems  like  our  weather  towards 
the  last  of  October.  I  was  -just  interrupted  by  a  call  to 
the  parlour  to  see  some  visitors,  Mr.  Sword  and  Dr. 
Parker.  Does  thee  not  recollect  hearing  Nathaniel  speak¬ 
ing  of  Dr.  Pai’ker,  when  he  returned  from  China  in  the 
“Zenobia.”  He  is  a  missionary  here,  and  a  physician 
too — So  he  administers  to  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical 
necessities  of  his  patients.  He  went  to  the  United  States 
about  two  years  and  took  unto  himself  a  wife  and  they 
live  together  at  Canton — and  have  just  come  do-wn  to 
Macao  for  a  little  visit — I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure 
of  calling  on  his  good  wife  tomorrow.  She  came  from 
Washington.  .  .  . 

After  writing  thus  far  last  evening  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  several  Salem  newspapers.  Registers,  Gazettes, 
and  Mercnrys,  sent  in  by  ^Ir.  Bush,  from  whom  I  have 
several  times  received  similar  favors.  The  latest  date 
was  August  1st.  This  was  later  than  anything  we  had 
heard  from  Salem.  They  came  by  a  vessel  from  Boston 
to  Manila — when  you  hear  of  a  vessel  going  to  Manila, 
direct  to  care  of  Messrs.  Peele,  Hubbell  Co.  at  that  place 
— W.  K.  Osborn  and  N.  Cook  of  Salem  both  belong  to 
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this  firm  and  will  with  pleasure  forward  anvthino:  to  us. 

William  Robinson  has  gone  to  Hong-Kong.  He  re¬ 
mained  here  ten  days  but  hearing  that  stores  of  all  kinds 
were  in  great  demand  at  the  City  of  “Victoria,”  as  the 
English  settlement  at  Hong-Kong  is  called,  thought  it 
best  to  go  over  there  with  his  cargo.  We  saw  him  fre¬ 
quently  during  his  stay  in  Macao.  He  was  very  well 
liked — was  thought  gentlemanly,  intelligent  and  un¬ 
assuming,  an  agreeable  contrast  to  some  other  specimens 
of  our  young  men  that  have  been  here.  I  hope  he  will 
soon  return,  though  that  is  uncertain  as  he  is  not  decided 
on  his  plan  of  proceeding.  .  .  .  Our  pretty  neighbor  !Mrs. 
Tiers,  of  whom  I  have  so  frequently  spoken,  has  been  in 
Canton  for  six  weeks  or  more  and  thinks  she  shall  reside 
there  permanently,  ^frs.  Ritchie,  is  now  in  Canton  with 
her  children,  she  went  up  a  few  days  ago  for  a  visit  for 
the  first  time,  although  she  has  been  here  four  years,  so 
that  Macao  is  almost  deserted  by  ladies.  .  ,  .  The  “Hun¬ 
tress”  also  brought  out  the  missionaries,  Mr.  &  !Mrs.  Cole 
and  a  Doctor  somebody.  The  etiquette  here  is  when 
strangers  arrive,  the  gentlemen  call  on  the  lady  residents, 
who  then  return  the  call  upon  the  stranger  ladies  if  any 
there  be.  Accordingly,  the  said  !Mr.  Cole,  called  with 
Wm.  Lowrie,  the  ^finister  residing  here,  and  the  next 
day  !Mr.  Lejee  and  myself  called  on  Mrs.  Cole.  She  is 
a  pleasing  and  intelligent  woman  of  about  forty,  from 
Kew  Brunswick,  K.  J.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  whom  I 
have  already  introduced  thee  has  made  a  visit  at  ^faeao 
since  I  wrote  last.  He  is  a  particular  friend  of  Wm. 
Lejee,  and  when  he  is  in  Macao  we  see  him  frequently, 
and  he  is  so  well  informed  and  agreeable  that  we  are  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  see  him.  .  .  .  Mr.  Coolidge,  with  whom 
Nathaniel  once  thought  of  going  into  business  when  in 
China  before,  has  just  left.  He  came  to  Macao  to  take 
passage  in  the  “Antelope,”  Capt.  Dumaresq,  for  Bom¬ 
bay.  He  goes  home  Overland.  His  wife  is  in  Switzer¬ 
land  with  her  children,  where  he  is  to  join  her.  She  left 
China  about  four  years  ago.  and  was  more  admired  here 
than  any  lady,  English  or  American,  who  had  ever  been 
here.  She  was  a  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
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in  addition  to  great  natural  abilities,  has  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  associating  with  the  best  society  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Europe,  particularly  in  England.  Her  hus¬ 
band  must  be  very  happy  in  the  prospect  of  joining  her 
after  so  long  a  separation.  He  came  to  see  me,  and  is 
gentlemanly  and  agreeable.  We  have  now  seen  nearly  all 
of  the  Canton  community,  or  at  least  all  the  Heads  of 
houses,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

I  have  sent  in  the  “box”  a  model  of  a  Chinese  foot, 
which  my  friend  Wm  Lejee  brought  me  from  Canton  the 
other  day,  thinking  I  might  like  to  send  it  home.  It  will 
show  you  in  what  a  strange  way  the  foot  is  distorted  and 
the  toes  bent  under,  and  you  will  not  wonder  that  the 
poor  creature  finds  it  difiicult  to  walk.  .  .  Nathaniel  says 
he  has  ready  to  send,  two  cases,  marked  Nos.  1  and  2, 
each  containing  2  boxes  of  tea.  .  .  .  No.  1  contains  the 
nicest  tea  that  can  be  secured,  and  costs  here  a  dollar  a 
pound.  This  is  such  tea  as  w’e  have  at  this  house — Wet- 
more  and  Co.  have  had  it  every  year  for  I  don’t  know 
how  long,  but  a  great  while,  of  the  same  tea  merchant. 
No.  2  contains  Souchong  Tea,  very  good  but  inferior  to 
No.  1.  lie  requests,  dear  mother,  that  thee  will  give  a 
few  papers  from  No.  2  to  our  friend,  Saphronia  Page. 
No.  5,  he  says,  is  a  package  containing  two  pretty  round 
boxes  of  Souchong ;  one  of  which  he  wishes  to  send  from 
me  to  Sister  Anne,  and  the  other  to  Mary  Foote.  I  hope 
these  teas  will  all  prove  good.  No.  10  is  a  box  of  Yong 
Hyson  for  ^lother  Kinsman.  He  has  directed  these  to 
the  care  of  Samuel  Wetmore  in  New’  York  (the  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  had  the  care  of  his  business  ever  since  he 
came  home  in  the  “Zenobia”)  and  requested  him  to  pay 
custom  house  duties,  freight,  etc.  and  forw’ard  them  to 
father  at  Salem — I  hope  they  will  all  arrive  safely  as  well 
as  the  three  boxes  of  pictures,  and  one  of  kniek-knaes  and 
the  two  writing  desks.  Thee  speaks  of  my  sending  you 
some  Chinese  Plants.  I  should  rejoice  to  do  so,  but  here 
I  have  as  yet  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  our  flow’ers 
at  home.  When  I  go  to  Canton  I  shall  perhaps  be  able 
to  give  a  different  account.  The  Camelias  and  Tea  Roses 
are  fine,  but  no  finer  than  at  home.  The  Lotos  and  one 
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Other  flower  whose  strange  name  I  have  forgotten,  are 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  China,  neither  of  which  we  see  here  in  Macao. 
I  have  requested  Nathaniel  to  procure  at  Canton  some 
flower  seeds  for  thee,  but  whether  they  will  prove  anything 
worth  having,  or  the  most  common  things,  is  quite  uncer¬ 
tain.  ...  I  have  dressed  very  warmly  this  Winter,  quite 
as  much  so  in  the  house  as  at  home.  My  silk  cloak  be^ 
came  spotted  and  spoiled  on  the  passage  out.  I  have  worn 
my  broadcloth  one  occasionally,  but  usually  a  thick  shawl 
with  the  wadded  undercape,  which  Anna  made  for  me, 
has  been  sufficiently  warm.  The  children  dress  the  same 
as  at  home.  Ecca  wears  her  merino  wrapper  and  a  little 
wadded  bonnet  like  the  one  she  wears  at  home.  I  have 
had  an  occasional  supply  of  summer  frocks  made  for  them 
both.  .  .  .  Thee  ask  if  I  drink  Ale  or  Beer?  Yes,  and 
have  become  very  fond  of  it.  It  is  English  Beer  and 
much  lighter  than  that  we  get  at  home,  and  better  suited 
to  this  climate — I  drink  half  or  two-thirds  of  a  tumbler 
every  day  at  dinner,  and  it  suits  me  admirably.  The 
water  however  I  think  is  good,  it  tastes  agreeably  and  does 
not  disagree  with  any  of  us — it  is  brought  (that  which  we 
use  for  drinking)  from  a  spring  outside  the  city.  We 
have  two  wells  in  the  yard,  the  water  from  which  is  used 
for  Washing  and  other  purposes.  Do  not  be  concerned 
about  the  children  in  connection  with  these  wells,  as  one 
of  them  is  kept  covered  and  the  other  is  protected  by  a 
high  stone  curb  and  the  children  never  approach  it.  The 
“Wissahickon”  arrived  this  morning  from  the  Xorth. 
She  is  a  little  vessel  belonging  to  Robeson  Moore,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  I  think  I  mentioned  was  here,  when  we 
arrived.  He  wishes  to  sell  the  vessel.  Indeed  I  believe 
he  brought  her  out  here  for  that  purpose,  but  not  being 
able  to  obtain  the  price  he  wished,  he  made  a  trip  to  Java 
for  a  cargo  of  rice  and  from  there  to  one  of  the  E’orthern 
Ports  to  sell  it,  and  has  now  returned.  He  dined  with  us 
and  then  left  for  Canton  and  Hong  Kong  on  business. 
Have  I  mentioned  receiving  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
Mrs  Ken  ?  I  really  cannot  recollect.  However,  we  did 
receive  one,  which  we  accepted  and  the  visit  was  made 
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yesterday.  She  is  a  pretty,  intelligent  young  English  lady, 
and  her  name  is  Emily  Eva  Ken  (pronounced  Kan) — is 
it  not  a  pretty  name?  We  went  a  few  minutes  before  7. 
The  invitation  mentioned  that  we  were  to  come  ‘Hn  quite 
a  friendly  way,”  and  we  met  there  only  IMrs.  Sword,  Dr. 
Young  and  two  young  Englishmen,  one  of  whom  had  a 
native  Hindu  servant,  as  his  attendant,  who  with  his  tur¬ 
ban,  moustache,  and  national  dress,  presented  a  curious 
spectacle  to  me.  You  know  we  each  take  our  own  servant 
in  going  out  to  dine,  so  that  the  host  is  not  obliged  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  additional  attendants.  A  dinner  in  China  is 
pretty  much  the  same  thing  at  every  house;  regular 
courses  of  soup,  fish,  meats,  puddings,  etc.,  salads  and 
fruits,  being  invariably  served — but  the  old  family  plate, 
engraved  with  the  Coat  of  arms  is  not  so  familiar  a  thing. 
The  meat  and  vegetable  dishes,  covers,  etc.  were  all  silver. 
The  dinner  and  dessert  services  of  the  most  exquisite 
French  porcelain  (thee  knows  I  have  a  particular  fancy 
for  these  things).  The  host  and  hostess  cheerful  and 
agreeable,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  visit.  My  husband’s 
company  only  was  wanting.  After  dinner,  the  ladies  re¬ 
tired,  the  gents,  according  to  English  custom,  remaining 
over  their  wine.  Coffee  was  served,  and  after  the  gentle¬ 
men  joined  us,  tea  was  handed,  and  we  had  some  pleasant 
music.  Mrs.  Ken  had  just  received  a  present  of  a  valu¬ 
able  new  piano  from  one  of  her  husband’s  Parsee  friends, 
so  that  was  tried  and  its  merits  compared  with  her  own 
instrument,  etc.  We  came  away  about  11  o’clock.  It 
rained,  so  we  all  three,  Mr.  Lejee,  Mary  Anne  and  myself 
went  in  our  chairs.  We  get  into  them  in  our  own  entry, 
and  get  out  in  that  of  the  person  to  whose  house  we  go — 
so  that  there  is  really  less  exposure  than  in  entering  and 
alighting  from  a  carriage  at  home.  The  ladies  here  dress 
very  handsomely.  They  have  bonnets  and  dresses  sent 
out  Spring  and  Autumn  from  England  and  America,  and 
no  expense  seems  to  be  spared — I  shall  not  be  unwilling 
to  be  singular  in  this  respect.  The  Missionary  lady,  Mrs. 
Cole,  dresses  simply  just  as  such  a  person  should.  Third 
day  12th,  3d  month.  I  am  thinking  my  dear  Sister,  thee 
will  complain,  and  very  justly,  that  I  do  not  say  enough 
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about  the  children.  It  is  now  toward  evening:  after  one 
of  the  most  lovely  days  I  ever  experienced,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  out  for  their  accustomed  ramble.  The  thermome¬ 
ter  has  stood  at  about  70°  today,  a  fine  clear  air,  and 
pleasant  breeze  from  the  South.  The  dear  little  ones 
have  been  in  the  jeard  and  on  the  Verandah,  enioyin^ 
themselves  highly.  Mary  Anne  and  myself  made  some 
pumpkin-pies  for  dinner  today,  which  were  pronounced 
very  nice,  and  I  have  taught  our  Cook,  dear  mother,  to 
make  first-rate  cookies.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  nice 
looking  young  China  Man.  We  have  all  the  ingredients 
necessary  brought  up  into  the  dining  room,  &  he  comes 
up,  and  looks  on  and  assists.  The  boys  too,  are  all  very 
much  interested,  when  anything  of  this  kind  is  going  on. 
We  have  been  revelling  in  Oranges  for  the  last  few 
months.  We  have  them  in  great  abundance  and  variety, 
and  the  children  each  eat  one,  the  first  thing  after  they 
are  dressed  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  before.  We 
have  another  fruit  just  now  ripening,  called  the  Loquot, 
which  I  think  very  nice.  I  have  had  the  happiness  today 
to  receive  a  note  from  my  husband,  saying  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  leave  Canton  for  Macao  yesterday  morning,  so 
that  I  am  in  hourly  expectation  of  his  arrival.  Third 

day  Srd  Month  19th,  ISJfJf . About  nine  o’clock 

my  dear  husband  arrived  from  Canton.  He  took  a  violent 
cold  coming  down,  and  was  quite  sick  for  several  days ;  as 
he  was  very  feverish,  I  persuaded  him  to  send  for  Dr. 
Young.  ...  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  have  so  skilful  and  at 
the  same  time  so  agreeable  a  physician  as  our  good  Dr. 
Young,  and  to  feel  at  liberty  to  call  on  him  too,  as  we 
do,  on  every  occasion.  This  is  an  advantage  of  paying 
him  by  the  year.  At  $5  a  call,  which  is  the  fee,  when  not 
employed  by  the  year,  we  should  be  apt  to  wait  till  we 
felt  pretty  sick  before  we  called  on  him —  ....  Xathaniel 
and  all  the  clerks  in  the  office  are  very  busy,  preparing 
letters,  papers,  etc.  for  the  Probus;  as  soon  as  she  is 
despatched,  the  whole  office  furniture,  the  desks,  etc.  etc. 
Avith  the  book-keepers  &  clerks  are  to  be  moved  to  Canton. 
Then  we  are  to  remove  into  the  other  end  of  the  house; 
to  occupy  the  rooms  recently  occupied  by  Messrs.  Lejee 
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&  Whitney,  corres|x>ndinf;  to  the  ones  we  now  have,  but 
which  having  a  Southern  instead  of  a  Northern  exposure, 
are  cooler  in  Summer, — ^beside,  that  end  of  the  house 
being  farther  removed  from  the  kitchen  and  other  out  of 
door  offices,  is  much  more  quiet.  These  removals  accom¬ 
plished,  my  husband  will  probably  return  to  Canton,  and 
Mr.  Lejce  will  remain  with  us  for  a  few  weeks  after¬ 
wards.  Samuel  Wetmore  kindly  invites  us  to  Canton  for 
a  short  visit,  before  the  warm  weather  comes  on,  and  is 
having  the  house  painted  and  put  in  nice  order  for  our 
reception,  and  we  may  possibly  go  up  for  a  short  time 
after  Mr.  Lejee  leaves — however  “can  see,  can  sabee”  as 
the  Chinese  say.  I  find  myself  unconsciously  making  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  this  strange  gibberish  used  here, 
called  China  English.  When  I  first  arrived,  I  thought  I 
never  could  learn,  but  there  is  no  teacher  like  necessity — 
I  am  fully  convinced,  more  than  ever  before,  that  constant 
and  agreeable  occupation  is  the  great  secret  of  happiness. 
I  am  as  busy  as  I  can  be,  from  morning  till  night,  and 
this  prevents  my  dwelling  too  much,  on  you,  my  beloved 
ones  so  far  away.  The  afternoon  has  been  rainy,  so  that 
the  children  did  not  get  out  as  usual,  but  amused  them¬ 
selves  instead  by  playing  in  the  parlour  and  when  they 
were  tired  of  that,  running  through  the  dining  room,  & 
spacious  entries — Nathaniel  was  pacing  the  parlour  last 
evening,  and  he  remarked  that  the  whole  floor  of  our 
Summer  St.  house  might  easily  be  put  into  that  room, 
parlours,  entries,  closet  &  all.  I  called  yesterday  with 
Nathaniel  to  see  ]\Irs.  Ritchie,  &  from  there,  I  went  alone 
to  eall  on  !Mrs.  Ken,  and  finding  her  by  herself,  I  enjoyed 
an  hour’s  conversation  with  her  very  much.  ,  .  .  She  re¬ 
marked  that  I  did  not  wear  the  peculiar  garh  of  our  So¬ 
ciety  (the  bonnet  &  cap)  but  that  she  had  been  struck  by 
the  simplicity  of  my  dress,  and  the  plain  &  sober  colors, 
which  I  always  wore,  &  that  she  admired  it.  She  then 
asked  me  my  ideas  about  dress,  with  which  she  quite 
agreed — though  she  herself  dressed  very  elegantly,  and 
rather  gayly.  This  however,  may  not  be  altogether  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  choice,  as  her  dresses,  bonnets,  ke,  are  all  sent  out 
from  England  by  her  friends.  ...  I  send,  dear  Sister, 
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a  pattern  for  a  slipper,  which  is  exceedingly  pretty,  when 
worked  in  suitable  colors,  and  is  very-  easy  to  do.  It 
should,  however,  be  worked  on  that  open  kind  of  canvass, 
where  the  threads  are  divided  two  &  two.  .  .  .  Our  cow 
has  entirely  recovered  her  good  looks,  and  is  as  plump, 
and  sleek  as  possible.  We  have  another  old  English  Cow 
here,  which  Wetmore  &  Co.  have  had  for  7  or  8  years, 
who  is  a  very  large  animal,  and  you  may  remember  that 
our  Cow  is  rather  small.  These  two  occupy  the  same 
stable.  They  are  not  headed  up,  but  each  has  a  large 
apartment  to  herself,  confined  only  by  a  bar  across  the 
entrance,  and  by  putting  their  heads  over  these  bars,  they 
can  touch  each  other.  They  seem  to  enioy  each  other’s 
society  very  much,  and  it  is  very  amusing  to  see  the 
matronly  and  protecting  air,  which  the  large  cow  assumes 
toward  the  small  one,  when  they  icalTc  out,  which  they  do 
for  the  hetiefit  of  ilieir  health,  every  day — They  do  not  go 
to  pasture  as  with  us,  as  there  is  no  good  grass,  and  the 
sun  in  Summer,  would  be  too  hot  for  them  to  be  exposed 
to  it.  The  grass  such  as  it  is,  is  cut  and  brought  to  them, 
&  they  are  fed  morning  &  evening,  with  a  warm  mess, 
consisting  of  paddy  &  some  other  ingredients  boiled  to¬ 
gether.  I  don’t  know  what,  of  which  they  seem  very  fond. 

.  .  .  Fourth  day  Morning,  3d  Mo.  20th.  I  have  risen 
earlier  than  usual  this  morning,  my  dear  Sister,  to  add 
a  few  lines  to  my  sheet  before  breakfast.  The  children 
are  washed  and  dressed  and  I  hear  their  merry  voices, 
as  they  are  playing  on  the  Verandah  with  their  father. 
They  are  delighted  to  have  him  here  again.  I  have  only 
time  to  say 

farewell — from  your  own  truly  affectionate 
daughter  and  Sister 
Rebecca  C.  K. 

(From  her  diary) 

20th.  The  ‘‘Probus”  sailed  in  the  evening  and  her  leav¬ 
ing  China  seemed  like  breaking  a  link  which  bound  us  to 
home.® 

.  .  .  The  weather  is  now  getting  quite  warm  though  we 
have  constantly  refreshing  breezes  from  the  South,  which 
3  The  family  came  out  in  the  Prohus. 
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■we  are  told,  will  continue  to  blow,  through  the  summer 
months.  One  month  of  the  rainy  season  has  passed.  We 
have  had,  notwithstanding  very  little  rain  here  but  the 
atmosphere  is  full  of  dampness,  it  is  something  like  that 
of  N’ewport  in  one  respect,  people  do  not  take  cold  from 
it,  but  everything  gets  moldy — shoes,  books,  and  almost 
everything  else — -Silks  spot  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
everything  of  this  nature  thoroughly  dried  by  the  fire 
and  sealed  up  in  tin  boxes  in  the  same  way  as  for  a  sea 
voyage.  Paper  imbibes  the  dampness  and  becomes  spoiled, 
unless  very  carefully  wrapped  in  flannel  and  kept  in  tin 
or  leaden  boxes.  We  have  commenced  leaving  off  winter 
clothes,  the  children  still  wear  their  mousseline  and  plaid 
dresses,  but  have  left  off  long  sleeved  tires  ....  Mr.  Lejee 
was  in  Canton,  and  returned  bringing  evidences  that  we 
have  not  been  forgotten.  Sissy  a  beautiful  Hyeroglyphi- 
cal  Bible  full  of  pictures,  a  pretty  edition  of  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  for  me,  and  Mrs.  Segourney’s  letters  to  young 
ladies  for  Mary  Anne.  They  were  selected  from  an  in¬ 
voice  of  books  someone  at  Canton  had  just  received  from 
the  U.  States.  Mr.  Cowper  and  Mr.  Lejee  go  home  to¬ 
gether.  .  .  .  They  have  lived  here  ti^ther  for  nearly  eight 
years.  They  were  both  partners  in  the  house  ....  I  have 
had  as  yet  no  care  of  housekeeping,  but  now  that  Mr. 
Lejee  leaves  it  will  devolve  upon  me.  .  .  .  The  new  firm 
of  Wetmore  &  Co.  now  consists  besides  Vvm.  S.  Wetmore 
of  N.  York,  of  S.  Wetmore  Jr.,  IN’.  Kinsman,  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  Wm.  Moore.  .  .  .  Nathaniel  is  very  busy 
dispatching  a  vessel.  .  .  . 

K.K.’S  Letter. 

Macao,  First  day,  4th  Mo.  21st  1844. 

...  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  process  of  moving 
(rooms  in  the  house)  There  were  some  6  or  8  coolies,  and 
nearly  as  many  boys  engaged  in  the  business,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  the  whole  furniture  of  our  two 
rooms  (which  I  assure  you  is  not  a  little)  was  transported 
across  the  house,  a  distance  of  120  feet.  But  the  noise 
they  made  was  almost  deafening — such  a  noisy  set  of 
people  as  the  Chinese  I  never  imagined.  Such  jabbering 
and  screaming  was  enough  to  craze  one ;  the  Compradore 
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superintending  the  business.  John  has  a  nice  little  room 
in  the  ground  floor  (communicating  with  ours  by  a  private 
stair  case)  newly  painted  and  white-washed,  and  comfort¬ 
ably  furnished  with  which  he  seems  much  pleased.  The 
Delanos  have  engaged  a  fine  large  house  on  the  other  side 
of  us,  from  where  they  now  live.  They  will  have  a  very 
extensive  garden  and  from  the  Summer  house  they  can 
see  our  chamber  windows,  and  they  talk  of  establishing 
a  set  of  telegraphic  signals,  with  which  we  can  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other.  .  .  .  Our  next  door  neighbor  is  a 
pretty  little  Dutch  lady,  a  Mrs.  Rhineven.  Her  husband 
describes  her  as  “a  perfect  bouquet.”  ...  It  is  very  much 
the  practice  here  to  make  calls  on  first  day,  I  suppose, 
because  it  is  the  only  leisure  day  business  men  have — ^but 
I  think  it  is  by  no  means  a  good  one.  .  .  I  never  sit  down 
to  breakfast  without  thinking  of  thee,  dearest  Sister — 
I  think  thee  would  enjoy  these  breakfasts  so  much  .  .  . 
Delicious  fish  in  great  variety,  eggs,  currie  &  rice,  often 
pigeons  broiled,  ham  &  eggs,  and  now  that  William  Robin¬ 
son  has  given  me  some  very  nice  pork  from  his  vessel,  we 
have  fried  potatoes  &  rashers  ...  I  believe  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  that  we  have  excellent  bread  almost  invariably — 
mutton  chops  &  beef  steaks  occasionally — We  usually  con¬ 
clude  with  very  nice  waffles  of  Indian  Meal,  and  dr\"  toast 
made  of  a  sort  of  Rush',  baked  by  Portuguese  Women  here, 
which  is  extremely  light  &  nice,  and  reminds  me  of  the 
cake  Cousin  Rogers  of  Tewkesbury  used  to  make,  but  not 
quite  as  sweet.  !Mr.  Peirce  was  right  about  the  butter 
here,  it  is  not  good,  white  and  perfectly  tasteless,  I  never 
eat  it.  We  sometimes  get  it  from  the  ships  which  lasts 
good  for  a  little  while.  I  don't  know  how  thee  would  get 
along  without  the  butter,  but  thee  would  probably  get  used 
to  it,  as  we  have  done.  In  place  of  butter,  we  have  Guava 
Jelly,  which  we  get  from  Manila,  and  this  reminds  me  of 
^Mother,  who  I  recollect  used  to  be  fond  of  it.  .  .  .  William 
Peirce  is  coming  in  to  breakfast  with  us  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing.  to  taste  our  waffles.  I  ought  to  mention  that  for  a 
keg  of  very  sweet,  nice  corn-meal,  that  we  are  now  using, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  William  Robinson  .... 

.  .  .  Mr.  Lejee  transferred  his  share  in  the  book  society 
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to  US,  which  enabled  us  to  become  members  without  pay¬ 
ing  the  “entrance  fee,”  which  is  very  considerable.  .  .  . 

I  long  to  hear  from  home  again,  but  do  not  know  when  we 
may  expect  to  have  that  pleasure,  unless  you  write  by  the 
Overland  Mail,  as  it  would  be  getting  out  of  season,  for 
China  Ixnind  ships  to  leave  home. 

Fifth  Day,  16th.,  5th  Month.  A  lovely  day.  Went  to 
!Mr.  Chennerv’s  rooms  by  invitation  from  him.  Met  there 
Messrs.  Sturgis  and  Rawle  and  IMrs.  Ritchie,  Mrs.  Sword 
and  Mrs.  Parker.  Some  of  the  old  painters’  sketches  of 
Chinese  Scenery,  and  groups  of  Chinese  variously  occu¬ 
pied,  are  remarkably  true  to  life,  and  display  great  talent. 
He  is  a  remarkable  old  man,  a  very  disagreeable  one  how¬ 
ever,  on  account  of  his  vanity.  .  .  . 

Third  Day,  21st.  ...  It  rained  all  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  with  vivid  lightning  &  heavy  thunder.  This  rain 
is  truly  acceptable  to  the  Chinese,  who  are  said  to  have 
ehinchinned  Jos  for  it,  all  over  the  empire.  Thy  dream  of 
me  dear  Sister,  drest  in  white,  was  quite  to  the  life,  as  I 
wear  white  almost  constantly.  And  thee  has  commenced 
shopping  for  me — how  kind,  and  soon  we  shall  be  expect¬ 
ing  the  box  to  arrive,  oh.  how  delightful ;  we  shall  prize 
every  bit  of  pa]X'r  twine  T  think,  as  coming  from  dear 
home.  I  should  feel  ashamed  of  having  sent  for  so  many 
things,  but  that  every  one  else  here  does  the  same,  only 
on  a  far  more  extended  scale.  The  Delanos,  who  came 
out  far  better  provided  than  Ave  did.  as  Mr.  D.  had  lived 
here  so  long,  that  he  knew  most  of  the  Avants  AA’hieh  Avould 
be  felt,  say  their  first  letters  home  AA’ere  filled  Avith  orders 
for  articles,  and  yet  they  seem  to  have  cA'crything  that 
“heart  could  wish.”  The  old  residents  here,  have  lists  of 
articles.  Avhich  are  sent  to  them  regularly.  Spring  & 
Autumn.  It  is  thought  hoAvever,  that  by  another  year, 
as  there  are  so  many  English  people,  who  have  come  &■ 
are  coming  to  Hong  Kong  that  there  Avill  be  an  abundant 
supply  of  most  kinds  of  English  goods.  This  is  much  to 
be  desired.  .  .  .  Thee  mentions  that  Beulah  Hacker  would 
like  a  dinner  set.  In  mv  letter  to  her  by  the  “Probus.” 
I  intended  to  offer  to  obtain  for  her  anything  she  might 
Avish.  But  I  wish  thee  AA'Ould  say  to  her,  either  directly 
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or  through  A  &  Lydia,  that  I  will  get  one  for  her  with 
much  pleasure,  but  wish  her  to  give  particular  directions 
as  to  the  kind  of  ware,  iN^ankin  or  Common,  blue  or 
colored,  the  number  of  pieces  of  each  article  &c.  Mrs. 
Tiers  has  been  having  a  set  made  lately  which  is  very 
pretty,  each  piece  being  painted  with  a  different  kind  of 
bird.  The  dinner,  dessert  &  tea  set  cost  $225 — the  nice 
kind  of  China  costs  a  great  deal — ^but  I  think  it  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  Beulah  would  probably  prefer  it  being  blue  to  paint¬ 
ed  in  colors — I  should.  .  .  .  We  had  the  most  beautiful 
daguerreotype  here  the  other  day  that  I  ever  saw.  It  was 
the  mother  of  Dr.  Kane,  of  Philadelphia,  who  came  out 
with  the  Legation.  .  .  .  Mr.  West,  a  young  artist  from 
Washington,  who  is  attached  to  the  Legation  (and  a  very 
modest  &  agreeable  youth  withal)  has  a  daguerreotype 
apparatus  &  has  been  very  successful  in  taking  likeness — 
I  have  seen  some  he  took  of  Com.  Parker  &  his  son,  & 
several  of  the  officers  I  knew,  which  were  excellent.  And 
one  of  an  old  beggar,  who  frequents  the  Praya  Grande 
(with  a  huge  excrescence  or  wen  on  the  side  of  his  neck, 
as  large  as  an  immense  watermelon)  which  was  true  to 
the  life.  Dr.  Parker  has  been  very  desirous  to  perform 
an  operation  on  this  man,  &  has  several  times  got  him  to 
his  house  for  this  purpose,  but  he  always  runs  away,  say¬ 
ing  “He  makes  his  living  by  means  of  this  wen,  &  if  he 
were  to  lose  that,  he  should  be  unable  to  live.”  .  .  .  Ko 
dear,  we  have  no  piano.  I  often  wish  we  had — as  so 
many  of  the  ladies  here  play,  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to 
have  music  sometimes.  Our  house  is  very  simply  furn¬ 
ished.  We  have  sent  home  by  Mr.  Lejee  for  a  pair  of 
sofas,  and  one  or  two  rocking  chairs,  which  he  is  to  send 
us  from  Kew  York;  I  have  no  wish  to  make  a  show,  and 
am  therefore  quite  content  as  it  is,  (or  will  be  with  these 
additions,  which  are  really  necessary  for  comfort)  altho 
in  point  of  elegance,  our  “fittings”  do  not  compare  well 
with  those  of  most  of  the  other  ladies  here,  but  we  are 
extremely  comfortable,  having  a  fine  airy  house,  and  as 
pleasant  a  situation  as  any  one, — ^but  we  have  often  re¬ 
gretted  not  having  brought  out  our  furniture,  or  at  least  a 
part  of  it.  (After  moving  to  the  other  part  of  the  house) 
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I  have  now  what  I  have  always  wished  for,  a  spacious 
sleeping  apartment — it  measures  23  ft  by  26 — and  we 
have  a  bedstead  to  correspond,  7  ft.  wide  &  8  long.  We 
have  a  pretty  mosquito-net  for  it,  of  white  muslin,  some 
we  had  of  Mrs.  Delano,  whose  husband  ordered  it  out, 
when  he  was  in  England,  just  before  his  marriage,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  pretty  checked  &  striped  muslins  for 
dresses,  several  pieces  of  which  she  has  kindly  spared  to 
us.  and  which  are  a  great  treasure.  This  buying  things 
by  whole  pieces  &  numbers  of  pieces,  when  we  get  a  chance 
makes  one  very  extravagant.  I  think  I  have  bought  since 
I  came  here,  as  many  as  18  pieces  of  white  material  for 
dresses.  It  is  not  all  made  up  yet  to  be  sure,  &  I  hope 
will  be  a  sufficient  supply  for  another  Summer’s  wants,  but 
such  numbers  of  clothes,  as  are  requisite  here,  I  never 
imagined.  And  I  always  had  a  great  dislike  to  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  things,  but  it  seems  necessary  now,  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  kept  looking  nice,  and  we  cannot  depend 
upon  the  Wash-man  returning  the  clothes  oftener  than 
once  a  week.  &  he  sometimes  keeps  them  longer  if  we 
have  rainy  weather. 

Fifth  day  7th  mo  18th.  1844 

^NFy  beloved  Sister. 

I  commenced  another  sheet,  as  I  have  mentioned  above, 
intending  it  for  the  “Convoy’s”  letter-bag,  but  as  my  hus¬ 
band  thinks  the  “Sappho”  &  “Eliza-Ann”  will  both  very 
likely  arrive  before  her,  I  have  concluded  not  to  send  any¬ 
thing  more  at  this  time — !^^y  best  and  most  affectionate 
love  to  Father  &  ^Mother — Sisters  ii:  Brothers,  Fncles, 
Aunts  &  Cousins,  and  other  friends,  whom  I  have  not  time 
to  name  separately,  as  my  letter  is  now  called  for — Fare¬ 
well.  beloved  sister,  may  we  be  preserved  &  permitted  to 
meet  again  earnestly  wishes  &  prays  thy  loving  Sister 

Rebecca — 

7th  Mo.  Fifth  Day,  18th.  Dr.  Bridgman  took  tea  with 
us,  and  gave  us  an  interesting  acc’t.  of  Mr.  BroAvn’s  School 
for  Chinese  youth  at  Hongkong — (Later)  (He)  sent  me 
12  letters,  to  look  at,  written  to  him  in  Macao,  by  the 
pupils  (Chinese)  of  whom  he  was  speaking.  They  are 
well  written  and  expressed,  some  of  them  remarkably  so. 
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and  are  truly  wonderful  specimens  of  their  improvement. 
Some  of  the  pupils,  he  tells  me,  have  been  at  the  School 
2  years,  others  4,  and  their  ages  from  12  to  18  years. 

First  day,  28th  (7th  Mo.)  Dr.  Bridgman  preached  on 
Intemperance,  a  sermon  much  needed,  I  should  think,  but 
I  fear  it  will  not  be  much  heeded.  A  call  from  Dadabhoy 
Byronjee.^ 

Second  day,  29th.  Walked  late  in  the  evening  to  the 
point,  by  a  bright  moonlight  and  saw  a  multitude  of 
Portuguese  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  evening. 

(Letters)  were  received  at  3  o’clock,  and  I  had  only 
time  to  break  the  seals  of  one  or  two,  k  glance  at  their 
contents,  to  ascertain  that  you  are  well,  before  dinner. 
We  had  company  to  dine — After  dinner  [Mrs.  Stewart  came 
to  see  me  for  the  first  time,  and  people,  one  after  another 
dropped  in,  so  that  we  were  not  left  alone  to  commune 
with  our  beloveds,  till  half  past  ten  at  night — was  not 
this  trying?  Then  we  sat  down,  and  I  read  thy  journal 
aloud  to  my  husband,  as  well  as  Mary  Foote’s  letter,  and 
it  was  at  a  late  hour  that  our  heads  sought  the  pillow. 
We  have  been  more  than  usually  favored  with  books  from 
the  Society  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks — I  have  now  on 
my  table  beside  McCauley’s  [Miscellanies,  an  extremely 
interesting  tour  among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Lady 
Chatterton’s  “Pyrenees  &  Spain.”  several  reviews,  ke&c. 
I  was  interested  particularly  in  the  comparison  lietween 
the  French  and  the  Germans — very  much  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  The  Dec.  1843  Xo.  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  con¬ 
tains  a  very  interesting  article.  “Biography  of  German 
Women,”  and  a  review  of  “Prescott’s  Conquest  of  Mexi¬ 
co.”  in  which  we  are  verv  much  interested.  .  .  . 

8th  Mo.,  3rd,  18U 

My  dear  Father — 

The  weather  is  now  very  warm,  and  I  often  think  how 
much  thee  would  enjoy  it, — for  two  months  to  come  we 
may  expect  the  warmest  weather  of  the  season,  and  then 
comes  October,  the  month  in  which  we  arrived,  when  the 
weather  is  truly  delightful.  We  have  as  yet  suffered  very 
little  from  the  heat,  there  being  generally  cool  breezes 
4  Business  associate  from  India. 
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from  the  South  &  west  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  say  from 
twelve  o’clock,  even  when  the  forenoons  are  oppressively 
warm.  The  punkah  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  a  warm  cli¬ 
mate.  It  is  a  large  frame,  covered  with  white  cloth,  or 
sometimes  I  believe  with  paper  &  whitewashed  and  a  ruffle 
or  flounce  of  white  cloth  nailed  along  the  lower  side.  This 
is  suspended  in  the  dining  room  over  the  table,  and  a  rope 
attached  to  it,  which  passes  thro’  a  pulley,  and  into  the 
room  below,  where  the  coolies  stand  to  pull  it,  and  we  are 
thus  rendered  cool  &  comfortable  while  at  meals,  the  time 
when  in  hot  weather  at  home,  we  often  feel  the  heat 
most.  .  .  . 

Macao  Second  Day — 8th  Mo.,  5th,  1844 

My  dear  Sister: 

.  .  .  The  Delanos  dress  as  thee  describes  the  fashion, 
low  neck,  very  short  sleeves,  short  gloves,  &  brilliant 
jewels,  particularly  bracelets,  but  the  lovely  bride  is  none 
the  more  attractive  in  this  evening  costume,  than  in  her 
unadorned  morning  deshabille,  in  which  I  often  see  her, 
as  we  are  on  very  familiar  &  agreeable  terms.  .  .  .  Thee 
asks  how'  much  is  the  postage  of  a  letter  overland  ?  Thee 
will  observe  I  have  asked  the  same  question  in  a  previous 
letter.  All  letters  sent  to  W  &  Co.  have  the  postage  paid  in 
London  by  their  Agents  there,  and  the  amount  charged 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  it  makes  little  or  no  differ¬ 
ence  how  many  letters  w^e  receive  in  that  way — the  charge 
will  be  sure  to  be  large  enough  to  cover  all — I  cannot  tell 
exactly  how  it  is  in  regard  to  letters  going  from  China, 
but,  presume  all  expenses  are  paid  from  here  to  England. 
From  there,  perhaps  it  comes  upon  the  receiver — I  shall 
be  glad  to  know  how  much  you  are  obliged  to  pay.  I 
should  have  added  last  evening,  when  mentioning  how 
we  were  all  employed,  that  John  was  in  the  yard,  seeing 
the  Cow  milked,  for  since  we  have  but  one  cow,  (the  one 
they  brought  over  died  June  1st.)  to  ensure  her  milk 
lieing  undiluted  with  water,  John  sees  the  operation  per¬ 
formed  morning  &  evening.  Formerly,  we  were  often 
annoyed  by  having  our  milk  abstracted,  and  water  put 
in  to  make  up  the  quantity,  but  we  have  now  a  new  cow¬ 
man,  who,  I  hope,  is  more  honest.  The  temptation  to  sell 
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milk,  I  suppose,  is  very  great  as  it  commands  a  very 
kigh  price.  .  .  .  Dr.  Ball  an  American  missionary  from 
Hong  Kong  with  his  family  of  three  or  four  children, 
came  over  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  the  youngest, 
a  puny  child  of  2  or  3  years,  whose  mother  died  some 
months  since — the  family  now  being  under  the  care  of 
the  oldest  daughter,  a  fine  girl  of  16,  an  excellent  Chinese 
scholar,  it  is  said — Macao  is  the  resort  for  invalids,  from 
H  Kong,  Canton  &c,  and  our  pretty  Protestant  burial 
place  here,  has  received  many  accessions  to  its  members, 
from  the  victims  to  that  fearful  H  Kong  fever,  who  find¬ 
ing  they  could  not  recover,  came  here  to — die.  I  bad 
never  seen  this  burial  ground,  till  one  evening,  when  I  was 
out  with  Capt.  Gore  k  his  wife,  at  the  Camoens’  Cave 
Garden,  I  proposed  to  them  to  go  in,  as  it  is  very  near — 
and  we  were  very  much  pleased  to  find  it  a  sweet,  shady, 
secluded  spot,  containing  many  handsome  monuments.  .  .  . 
The  fever  is  not  nearly  as  prevalent  as  last  year,  and  it 
is  thought  will  be  still  less  so,  another,  as  the  new  houses 
become  more  thoroughly  seasoned.  ...  I  am  glad  thee 
gave  me  that  beautiful  quotation  from  Carlyle,  on  the 
Chinese  custom  of  visiting  their  graves,  yearly,  in  the 
flowery  spring-time,  and  of  the  Emperor  holding  the 
plough  with  his  own  hands.  Thee  will  recollect  Davis 
mentions  these  things  in  his  work  on  China  (By  the  by, 
does  thee  know  that  Davis,  the  Author,  is  now  Gov.  Davis 
of  Hong-Kong?)  Thee  asks  me  to  give  thee  some  of  my 
observations  on  these  customs  &  observances — But  here  in 
Macao,  we  see  very  little  of  Chinese  customs.  We  see 
only  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people — Tradespeople  of 
humble  pretension,  servants  &  boat  men  &  women.  How¬ 
ever,  even  here,  we  have  seen  enough,  to  feel  the  truth  of 
one  part  of  Carlyle’s  description — “with  their  tumultuous 
brayings  making  night  hideous” — for  so  noisy  a  race, 
I  believe,  nowhere  exists.  The  “dragon  festival”  has 
lately  been  celebrated — for  two  or  three  days  &  nights, 
there  were  boat  races,  processions,  &  chinchinning  or  wor¬ 
shipping,  with  every  horrible  noise  of  shouting,  beating 
of  gongs,  &  drums,  &c&c.  The  fishermen  had  a  celebra¬ 
tion  one  day ;  a  long  procession  of  wicked  looking  wretches. 
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carrying  tridents,  or  three  pronged  instruments,  and  vari¬ 
ous  others  which  were  nondescript,  with  transparent 
figures  of  fishes,  of  various  kinds,  &c&c.  Boat  races  took 
place  every  day,  long,  narrow  boats,  40  feet  long,  and  as 
narrow  as  can  be  imagined  for  a  man  to  sit  in,  gaily  orna¬ 
mented  with  crimson  streamers,  &  containing  from  40  to 
50  men  rowed  backward  &  forward  at  their  utmost  speed, 
with  gongs  beating,  and  in  the  evenings  long  processions 
paraded  through  the  city,  attended  by  the  same  deafen¬ 
ing  music.  These  processions  were  very  long,  &  were 
attended  with  various  accompaniments,  banners,  &c,  orna¬ 
mental  &  I  suppose  emblematical — ^Small  cars,  or  plat¬ 
forms,  home  on  men’s  shoulders,  on  which  were  pretty 
little  girls,  of  6,  8  or  10  years  old,  supported  by  some 
invisible  means,  but  apparently  standing  in  mid  air,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  flowers,  but  so  sleepy,  that  I  really  feared 
the  poor  little  things  would  fall  from  their  giddy  height, 
and  they  fanned  themselves  incessantly  to  keep  awake — 
but  the  principal  ornament  was  the  Dragon,  a  huge  trans¬ 
parency,  borne  high  in  air,  filled  with  lights,  and  full  30 
ft.  long.  It  was  so  constructed  that  the  men  who  bore  it 
(on  poles,  high  above  their  heads)  gave  it  the  sinuous  mo¬ 
tion,  peculiar  to  the  animal,  and  it  writhed  precisely  like 
a  serpent.  Its  forked  tongue  rolled  from  its  fiery  mouth, 
and  its  tail  emitted  flames.  Every  here  &  there  were  men 
&  boys,  3  or  4  together,  with  hollow  instmments  of  copper, 
on  which  they  pounded,  as  if  life  depended  on  the  weight 
of  their  blows,  and  drew  forth  the  most  hideous,  deafening 
sounds.  At  Canton,  the  celebration  was  on  a  much  gran¬ 
der  scale.  .  .  .  Thee  asks  about  typhoons.  (The  two  words 
ty  &  foong  mean  great  wind)  I  suspect  they  must  be 
very  fearful — and  I  have  thought  I  might  be  able  to  give 
thee  a  description  of  one,  as  the  Chinese  have  been  expect¬ 
ing  one  this  summer,  though  many  people  thought  our 
having  much  thunder  and  lightning  would  keep  off  a  ty¬ 
phoon,  and  if  it  does  not  come  soon,  we  shall  probably 
escape  it  altogether,  as  one  has  never  been  known  to  occur, 
I  believe,  later  than  the  18th  of  August.  It  is  now  3  years 
since  they  had  one.  There  are  always  indications  of  their 
approach,  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  houses  are  barri- 
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caded,  and  closed  in  every  direction.  Such  is  the  force 
of  the  wind,  that  the  water  is  often  thrown  entirely  over 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  on  the  Praya  Grande.  Roofs  are 
sometimes  taken  from  houses  &c,  but  lives  are  seldom  lost, 
on  shore — At  sea,  exposed  to  their  fury,  it  must  be  fear¬ 
ful.  The  Mr.  Sturgis,  of  whom  Mrs.  Cleveland  told  thee, 
was  probably  a  Mr.  Forbes,  brother  of  Bennet  Forbes  of 
Boston,  and  of  Paul  Forbes,  the  U.  S.  Consul  in  Canton, 
w’ho  was  lost  in  a  Typhoon,  while  going  in  a  small  boat, 
from  this  place  to  Canton,  many  years  ago.  He  was  re¬ 
peatedly  warned  against  making  the  attempt,  being  told 
that  the  indications  of  the  approaching  hurricane  were 
not  to  be  mistaken,  but  he  persisted,  and  his  death  was 
attributed  to  his  own  rashness.  .  .  .  How  thee  would  like  to 
see  Xatty  drest  in  white,  low  neck  &  short  sleeves;  I 
often  think  I  wash  thee  could  see  us  all  on  the  Verandah, 
in  an  evening,  such  a  pretty  summer  picture — Husband, 
wife,  niece,  children,  &  visitors  if  any,  all  in  ivhite — 
John,  too,  dresses  entirely  in  white — pants  &  jackets. 
Xothing  else  bears  the  washing.  My  pretty  purple  lawn, 
that  Sophia  made  me,  and  of  w^hich  I  have  been  very 
choice,  so  that  it  has  not  required  washing  till  now,  came 
home  the  other  day,  entirely  faded  out — I  was  so  sorry. 
Another  time,  I  shall  let  John  ivash  the  coloured  dresses, 
and  then  give  them  to  the  Wash  man  to  starch  &  iron. 

First  day — 9th  Mo. — 1st.,  1844 

My  dear  Sister, 

...  We  have  heard  of  something  that  I  must  regret, 
viz:  that  the  “Convoy”  is  ashore  on  the  Island  of  Luzon 
or  Luconia,  the  same  island  that  Manilla  is  upon,  .  .  . 
The  letter  sent  by  her  if  not  lost  will  at  least  be  very 
much  delayed  .  .  .  That  day  we  had  “Custard  Apples,”  at 
dinner,  for  the  first  time,  as  they  had  gone  (or  as  the 
Chinese  say  “finishy”)  when  we  arrived  last  year.  It  is 
considered  the  nicest  fruit  here,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
russetin  apple,  the  outside  rough  like  the  coat  of  a  pine 
tree,  the  inside  full  of  black  seeds  covered  with  a  soft 
sweet  pulp.  I  think  them  very  nice  but  it  is  very  labori¬ 
ous  eating  them  as  the  pulp  adheres  to  the  seeds,  and  they 
are  somewhat  expensive,  5  cts.  apiece.  Our  old  acquaint- 
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ance,  Robeson  Moore,  returned  that  day  in  his  little  brig 
“Wissahiekon”  from  Rally  near  Java  with  a  cargo  of 
rice.  2nd  day  26th  I  called  on  my  new  neighbor  Mrs. 
Barrette.  They  have  recently  moved  next  door.  She  is 
a  Spanish  lady  from  ^lanilla,  young  and  extremely 
pretty.  .  .  .  She  cannot  speak  a  word  of  any  language 
but  Spanish  so  I  could  do  nothing  but  look  at  her  (it  was 
fortunate  she  was  agreeable  looking  and  intelligent)  but 
her  husband,  who  was  educated  in  England,  speaks  the 
language  wuth  much  fluency  and  he  W’as  very  social,  so 
the  call  passed  off  very  agreeably. 

First  day  evening  9th  mo.  8th 
A  whole  w'eek  since  my  last  date.  On  second  day  the 
2nd,  the  Delanos  with  their  guests  all  set  off  for  Canton, 
in  the  “Antelope,”  very  imprudently  as  I  think,  as  the 
weather  was  very  warm  and  the  sweet  Mrs.  D.  not  well. 
They  had  a  perilous  and  very  uncomfortable  passage  up, 
as  the  wind  blew  a  violent  gale,  almost  a  t_\’phoon,  on  third 
and  fourth  days.  We  have  as  yet,  only  heard  of  their  safe 
arrival,  but  no  particulars.  Mr.  Ken  was  out  during  the 
gale  in  a  fast-boat,  going  from  Canton  to  Hong  Kong,  and 
was  in  so  much  danger,  that  at  one  time,  they  quite  gave 
up  all  hope  of  being  saved.  Mr.  R.  was  likewise  in  great 
danger,  being  out  through  the  gale  in  a  fast-boat,  between 
^lacao  and  Canton,  and  I  have  just  now  heard  that  Mr. 
Stewart  left  Macao  for  Hong  Kong  and  was  obligeil  to 
put  in  at  some  island,  until  the  gale  had  abated; — his 
wife  for  several  days,  before  anything  was  heard  from 
him,  being  in  a  state  of  terrible  anxiety.  I  think  these 
people  were  all  very  impnident  to  set  off  when  they  did, 
as  the  sky  wore  a  most  threatening  aspect  and  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  barometer  fell  constantly,  a  sure  indication  of 
bad  weather.  The  Catholic  bishop  has  died  and  been 
buried  this  Aveek.  He  left  one  of  the  northern  ports  to 
come  to  Macao,  to  consecrate  a  bishop  here,  but  being 
discovered  (they  w’ere  obliged  to  travel  in  disguise) 
secreted  himself  in  a  cave  for  nineteen  days,  during  which 
time  he  had  nothing  to  subsist  on.  but  a  little  chocolate 
which  he  had  with  him,  and  when  that  was  gone  he  lived 
un  grass  and  roots.  He  finally  reached  Macao,  to  die 
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from  the  privations  he  had  undergone.  He  was  buried 
with  considerable  pomp,  his  body  dressed  in  pontifical 
robes,  glittering  with  crimson  and  gold,  was  borne  on  an 
open  bier  entirely  uncovered,  a  fine  looking  middle-age 
man.  The  zeal  of  these  Catholic  missionaries  in  spread¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  their  religion,  and  making  converts 
to  it,  is  worthy  of  Protestant  imitation.  They  are  said 
to  have  made  a  vast  number  of  converts  among  the 
Chinese.  On  5th  day  evening  the  5th  inst.  the  “Howqua” 
arrived,  after  a  passage  of  97  daj’s  .  .  .  Nathaniel  went 
next  morning  to  W.  H.  Low,  the  Supercargo  who  kindly 
allowed  him  to  open  Wetmore  &  Co’s  package  of  letters, 
trusting  to  his  honour  that  he  would  take  none  that  he 
was  not  quite  sure  were  for  me.  ...  It  often  happens  that 
business  letters  are  retained,  while  ladies’  letters  are  de¬ 
livered  immediately  after  a  ship’s  arrival.  .  .  .  Quite  a 
sad  event  has  occurred  today,  the  death  of  Mr.  Waldron 
....  He  was  originally  from  Dover  and  came  to  China 
very  soon  after  we  did,  and  was  appointed  American  Con¬ 
sul  and  Government  Store  Keeper  at  Hong  Kong.  When 
the  “George  Hallett”  arrived  a  few  weeks  ago  Commodore 
Parker  preferred  having  the  provisions  etc.  which  she 
brought  out  for  the  navy,  stored  here,  so  he  came  over  to 
Macao,  (in  the  capacity  of  Government  Store  Keeper) 
and  was  perfectly  well  until  last  evening  between  nine  and 
ten,  when  he  complained  of  pains,  which  increased  until 
twelve,  when  Dr.  Anderson  was  sent  for.  On  his  arrival 
at  one,  he  found  him  in  the  “collapsed  state”  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  and  he  died  this  afternoon  at  half  past  three  .  .  . 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  Asiatic  cholera,  which  our 
physicians  have  ever  known  in  China.  .  .  . 

Capt.  Allen  in  the  “St.  Paul”  arrived  here  on  first  day, 
he  is  a  very  pleasant  man.  He  has  brought  us  our  barrel 
of  pork  and  box  of  leather,  for  which  many  thanks  to  you 
all — particularly  dear  Father  for  his  attention  to  the 
pork,  which  I  do  not  doubt  will  prove  to  be  very  nice. 
The  leather  is  just  the  thing.  What  a  fortunate  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  send  them,  leaving,  as  it  were,  youi  own  door, 
and  coming  directly  to  ours.  Capt.  Allen  has  given  us 
some  rye-meal,  which  is  Yery  valuable,  as  it  enables  us  to 
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have  some  nice  home-like  hasty  pudding.  I  believe  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  we  got  some  very  nice  sweet  Indian-meal  from 
the  “Montauk.”  Capt.  A.  likewise  brought  some  delicious 
Guava  Jelly  from  Manila,  for  which  JTathaniel  wrote 
sometime  ago.  It  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  butter  and 
the  children  are  very  fond  of  it.  Our  friends,  the  Delanos, 
returned  this  evening  from  Canton,  and  I  am  really  glad, 
as  I  felt  a  little  anxious  about  Mrs.  D.  Elle  attend  son 
(  ?)  accouchement  le  premier  d’  Octobre — I  have  been 
cleaning  my  desk  today  of  an  accumulation  of  notes,  and 
I  thought  as  I  did  so,  they  would  perhaps  give  thee  an 
idea  of  the  writers  of  them — I  will  enclose  some.  They 
will  at  least  serve  to  show  the  pleasant  and  kindly  feeling 
that  subsists  between  us  here,  and  this  I  know  will  please 
thee. 

6th  day  13th,  9th  mo. 
— a  letter  was  handed  to  my  husband  from  Canton, 
dated  on  the  outside  3  o’clock  of  the  previous  morning — 
on  opening  it,  he  read  of  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death 
(bv  drowning)  of  Wm.  a  Lawrence,  wLom  thee  may  re¬ 
collect  I  often  mentioned  in  my  earlier  letters.  He  was 
one  of  the  firm  of  Wetmore  &  Co.  and  joined  the  house 
when  Nathaniel  did.  He  wdth  others,  was  on  his  way  to 
Wham|X)a  in  a  fast  boat  (he  was  going  to  look  at  the 
“Montauk”)  He  was  sitting  on  the  deck  (which  is  a 
dangerous  place,  without  railing)  in  one  of  these  Chinese 
Straw  chairs,  when  the  boat  happening  to  rock,  his  chair 
tipped  and  he  fell  backward  into  the  water.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  save  him,  but  in  vain.  We  think  he  must 
have  struck  his  head  in  some  way  and  been  stunned,  as 
he  was  known  to  be  an  expert  swimmer,  (from  her  Diary) 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  all  persons  (almost  without 
exception)  who  fall  into  the  river  near  Whampoa  are 
drowned,  however  expert  swimmers  they  may  be.  There 
is  thought  to  be  an  undercurrent  which  sweeps  them  away. 
(Letter  continued)  Thee  will  (I  think)  recollect  my 
expressing  my  admiration  of  him  last  winter,  when  he  was 
a  good  deal  in  Macao. — He  was  a  very  accomplished 
scholar,  &  perfect  gentleman,  and  his  conversational 
powers  of  a  high  order.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
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treat  women  as  equals,  not  lowering  the  tone  of  their  con¬ 
versation,  as  if  in  condescension  to  the  capacity  of  their 
listeners.  A  universal  favorite  and  his  untimely  death  is 
deeply  mourned  and  regretted.  Funeral  services  were 
performed  that  afternoon  on  board  the  ship  “Montauk” 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  solemn  occa¬ 
sions  ever  known  at  Whampoa.  All  the  ships  in  port, 
both  English  and  American,  lowered  their  colours  to  half- 
mast,  minute  guns  were  fired  from  the  “Paul  Jones”  and 
a  long  procession  of  boats,  English  &  American,  followed 
his  remains  from  the  ship  to  French  Island,  where  they 
were  interred — temporarily,  I  hear,  with  the  idea  of  their 
being  sent  home.  My  husband  has  felt  Wm  A  Lawrence’s 
death  very  much  indeed,  more  than  I  ever  knew  him  to, 
anything,  except  the  death  of  his  own  brother.®  .  .  .  He 
was  very  much  attached  to  him,  as  was  every  one  who 
knew  him,  and  had  anticipated  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  his  society,  when  he  should  take  up  his  abode  in  Can¬ 
ton.  As  a  partner  in  business,  he  was  invaluable,  and  his 
death  will  undoubtedly  cause  an  additional  charge  to  de¬ 
volve  on  Nathaniel.  He  was  the  Corresponding  partner 
of  the  House.  Our  old  friends,  the  Bucklers,  Uncle  & 
Nephew,  have  come  out  in  the  “Lady  Adams”  a  brig  from 
Baltimore,  the  elder  as  Supercargo,  the  younger,  clerk. 
Thee  will  recollect  my  mentioning  these  gentlemen  who 
were  here  last  year.  It  is  just  nine  months  since  they 
left  Macao  for  home,  and  here  they  are  again  .  .  .  Quite 
a  serious  accident  occurred  to  me  at  breakfast  time  today, 
nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  a  tooth.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  evils  of  living  in  China,  I  think,  the  want 
of  a  Dentist. 

Diary 

Third  Day  20th  8th  Mo.  (1844)  Took  tea  socially 
at  Mr.  Delano’s.  Weather  toward  evening  looked  threaten¬ 
ing  and  the  Chinese  feared  a  typhoon,  everything  in  the 
shape  of  a  boat,  went  into  the  inner  harbour,  &  all  the 
vessels  in  the  roads,  with  the  exception  of  4  or  5  large  ones 
went  to  the  Typa.  The  praya  looked  beautifully  clear  & 
quiet — nothing  however  ensued  tho’  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  fell  very  much. 

5  Joshua  Kinsman  died  at  sea. 
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Not  a  vessel  or  boat  of  any  kind  to  be  seen  in  the  roads 
this  evening  except  a  single  Schooner,  which  seems  de¬ 
termined  to  brave  the  worst. 

Fourth  day,  4th,  9th  Mo.  Very  high  wind  &  raining 
thro’  the  day — barometer  falling.  The  single  Schooner 
left  the  roads  for  the  Typa,  not  a  boat  to  be  seen  for  the 
day.  The  theatre  near  the  Point  again  blew  down — 
Toward  night  all  the  front  Venetians  were  barred  up  & 
things  looked  gloomy  enough.  Mrs.  Tiers  proposed  going 
to  Mrs.  Ritchie’s  to  pass  the  night,  as  her  own  house  is 
very  old,  &  veiy  much  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  gale. 
After  the  lamps  were  lighted,  things  assumed  a  more 
cheerful  appearance,  still  as  owing  to  the  violence  of  the 
wind  rain,  the  front  of  the  house  was  necessarily  closed, 
the  air  was  close  &  oppressive. 

Third  day  17th.  I  went  out  yesterday  after  dinner 
to  call  on  !Mrs.  Stanton,  the  wife  of  the  Government  Cha])- 
lain  at  Ilong  Kong — She  is  a  great  invalid,  as  well  as 
her  husband,  and  they  have  come  over  to  !Macao.  hoping 
to  derive  some  benefit  from  the  change  of  air — She  came 
to  China  last  12th  month,  two  months  after  we  did,  and 
when  she  left  England,  was,  she  says,  a  stout  healthy  wo¬ 
man,  but  they  had  a  very  long  passage  out  (7  months) 
during  which  she  suffered  very  much,  and  has  not  been 
well  a  day  since.  She  is  a  very  interesting  person,  and 
reminded  me,  tho’  I  hardly  knew  why,  of  our  friend  Eliza¬ 
beth  Peabody.  She  says  there  is  an  elasticity  in  the  air 
here,  very  perceptible  and  delightful  in  coming  from  H. 
Kong. — that  the  rents  at  H.  Kong  are  enormously  high, 
a  single  room,  and  not  a  good  one  either,  rents  for  $25 
a  month.  That  being  unable  to  obtain  a  house,  they  were 
very  glad  to  take  four  rooms  in  a  house  with  another  per¬ 
son,  for  which  they  pay  $100  a  month — $1200  a  year. 
...  I  have  just  come  from  the  Bath,  and  feel  much  re¬ 
freshed.  These  daily  baths  are  a  great  luxury,  but  do  not 
fancy  them  according  to  any  preconceived  ideas  of  Orien¬ 
tal  luxury,  of  marble,  in  elegantly  arranged  apartments, 
or  anything  of  the  sort.  A  simple  tub  made  of  Staves  & 
hooped,  painted  green  outside,  white  within,  and  a  red 
stripe  around  the  top,  answers  the  purpose,  and  the  water 
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unfortunately  is  none  of  the  softest.  Still  they  are  re- 
freshinjr  and  healthful.  .  .  .  Yesterday  morning,  we  heard 
that  it  (a  box  from  home)  was  at  the  Custom  House  and 
my  husband  immediately  sent  his  Portuguese  Clerk,  had 
it  regularly  cleared,  paid  the  duties  and  the  box  was 
brought  home.  It  was  a  little  vexatious  to  have  the  box 
opened  at  the  Custom  house,  and  its  contents  examined 
&  appraised,  before  we  had  seen  them  ourselves,  but  the 
authorities  here  are  extremely  strict  just  now,  (being 
much  in  want  of  funds)  and  seize  &  condemn  everything 
they  can  lay  hold  upon,  which  is  not  carried  to  the  Cus¬ 
tom  house,  and  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  box, 
we  preferred  sending  it  there  to  be  inspected.  A  short 
time  ago,  a  box  which  was  landing  from  a  boat  in  front 
of  our  house  was  seized  &  carried  off,  and  is  now  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale.  It  contained  “Bujfalo  humps”  salted 
(esteemed  a  great  luxury)  and  Chetna  Sauce  which  Wm. 
Moore  sent  from  Calcutta.  Was  it  not  too  bad?  For 
the  contents  of  the  box,  dearest  Sister,  many  many  thanks 
to  thee  and  all  those  who  assisted  thee.  The  dresses  are 
beautiful  and  fit  perfectly.  I  admire  ]\[.A.’s  balzorine  (?) 
rather  more  than  mine,  because  it  will  be  a  more  useful 
dress ;  mine  is  extremely  pretty,  but  will,  I  fear  be  likely 
to  spot  in  this  climate.  The  lawns  are  beautiful,  so  are 
the  Mousselines — mine  a  little  too  dark,  and  a  little  too 
much  like  the  new  one  I  had  when  I  left  home,  but  as  it 
is  like  thine,  I  am  glad  thee  got  it.  I  made  these  remarks, 
only  because  thee  asked  me  to  say  just  ivhat  I  thought  of 
them  for  I  admire  them  all  exceedingly — I  think  this 
supply  ought  to  last  us  all  the  time  we  are  here.  The 
gloves,  ribbon,  crewels  &  canvass  &c&c  all  just  right  .  .  . 
I  did  not  I  find,  mention  the  babies,  as  among  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  box,  for  Ecca  is  very  much  delighted  with 
them  .  .  .  Mary  Anne  and  I  will  dress  the  other  one,  as 
soon  as  the  wax  dolls’  dresses  are  completed  .  .  .  The  dolls’ 
heads,  which  I  requested  sent,  in  a  previous  letter,  must 
be  of  a  smaller  size. 

(Letters,  Sept.  1844) 

(To  he  continued) 


HON.  WILLIAM  BROWNE  OF  SALEM 
who  built  thp  famous  "  Browne  Hall*’  on  Folly  Hill,  Danvers 
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Which  Hung  in  “Browne  Hall”  on  Folly  Hill. 


By  Gilbert  Burnet  Lewis 


The  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute  Vol. 
XXXII  July-December,  1896  contains  an  article  on  the 
Browne  family  of  Salem,  Mass.,  followed  by  an  interest¬ 
ing  correspondence  on  the  whereabouts  of  the  original 
portraits  of  William  Browne  of  Salem  and  Mary  Burnet, 
his  wife,  with  a  picture  of  their  portraits. 

There  were  other  portraits  at  “Browne  Hall”  one  of 
Sir  Anthony  Browne^  of  England  being  a  copy  by  Gabriel 
IMathias  of  London  of  the  original  by  Hans  Holbein  and 
another  of  Hon.  Samuel  Browne  of  Salem,  by  John  Smi- 
bert,  father  of  the  above  William  Browne.  On  page  232 
the  question,  “Where  are  these  pictures  now?  Were  they 
still  in  existence?”  The  answer  is  “Yes.” 

The  portraits  of  William  Browne  and  Mary  Burnet,  his 
wife,  at  this  date  are  on  deposit  with  the  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art^  property  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
bequeathed  by  will  of  the  late  Dr.  William  S.  Halsted. 
The  portrait  of  Hon.  Samuel  Browne®  is  owned  by  Mrs. 
Standard  R.  Eunsten  of  Pasadena,  California,  and  that 
of  Sir  Anthony  Browne  by  Mr.  Philip  Wallis  of  C^mwyd, 
Pennsylvania,  both  the  latter  owners  are  descendants  of 
William  Browne  and  ]\[arv  Burnet,  his  wife. 

The  history  of  these  portraits  may  be  with  some  minor 
corrections  summarized  as  follows : 

They  were  for  some  years  prior  to  1750  at  “Browne 
Hall”  near  Salem,  Massachusetts,  the  property  of  Hon. 
William  Browne  who  bequeathed  all  his  property  by  will 

1  On  the  back  of  the  portrait  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne 
there  is  written  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  of  the  portrait 
and  the  early  Brownes. 

2  Authority  letter  from  Curator  of  Fine  Arts,  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University. 

3  Authority  letter  from  Mr.  Philip  Wallis,  Cynwj’d,  Penn. 
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dated  October  24,  1750,  to  his  son,  William  Burnet 
Browne,  1738-1784  (latter  married  Judith  Walker  Carter 
of  “Cleve,”  King  George  County,  Virginia).  He  sold 
‘‘Browne  Hall”  and  about  1767  bought  “Elsing  Green” 
in  King  William  County,  Virginia,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death  May  6,  1784;  his  wife  and  three  daughters  sur¬ 
vived  him.  The  will  of  William  Burnet  Browne  dated 
March  12,  1784,  provided  that  “Elsing  Green”  and  its 
contents  should  be  inherited  by  his  first  grandson,  William 
Burnet  Claiborne  (1782-1833)^  provided  the  latter  change 
his  name  to  and  be  called  William  Burnet  Browne,  which 
was  made  legal  by  Act  of  Virginia  Legislature  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1804.® 

This  grandson®  sold  “Elsing  Green”  December  20, 
1820,  to  William  Gregory  and  bought  “Windsor  Shades” 
in  King  William  County  where  he  lived  until  his  death 
October  14,  1833.  The  portraits  remained  there  until  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Louisa  Booth  Browne,  moved  to  Williams¬ 
burg  where  they  were  at  the  time  of  her  death  August  21, 
1838.'^ 

From  Williamsburg  they  were  moved  to  “Rosewell”  in 
Gloucester  County,  the  home  of  Thomas  B.  Booth  and  no 
doubt  the  home  of  the  Browne  children  where  they  re¬ 
mained  during  the  War  between  the  States,  and  until 
about  1881  as  stated  in  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Anna  M.  D. 
Smith,®  daughter  of  Josiah  Lilly  Deans  II,  owner  of 
“Rosewell”  from  1856-7  until  his  death  in  1881.  After 
his  death  there  was  a  division  of  the  portraits;  those  of 
William  Browne  and  Mary  Burnet,  his  wife,  passed  into 
possession  of  Capt.  Junius  B.  Browne,  C.S.A.,  oldest  son 
of  William  Burnet  Browne  and  Louisa  Ann  Booth,  his 
wife,  and  were  moved  to  his  home  “Roaring  Springs” 

4  Son  of  Herbert  Claiborne  and  Mary  Burnet  Bro^vne. 

5  Shepherds  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  3,  page  57. 

6  William  Burnet  (Claiborne)  Browne  married  first  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Betty)  Claiborne,  his  cousin,  no  issue. 

7  Herbert  A.  Claiborne  copied  the  inscription  on  back 
of  the  portrait  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne  when  on  a  visit  to  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mrs.  Browne  in  Williamsburg,  Va.  His  copy  filed  with 
the  Claiborne  papers  with  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

8  Essex  Institute  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXII  of  1896. 
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to  which  the  owner  had  invited  Mrs.  A.M.D.  Smith  to 
have  them  photographed.®  Xo  doubt  these  two  portraits 
passed  to  the  ownership  of  Junius  Browne,  son  of  Capt. 
Browne,  who  in  turn  sold  them  to  a  dealer  from  whom 
they  were  purchased  by  Dr.  William  S.  Halsted  who 
willed  them  to  Johns  Hopkins  University,  their  present 
owner. 

The  record  of  the  other  portraits  is  equally  as  interest¬ 
ing.  After  the  death  of  Josiah  Lilly  Deans  II  at  “Rose- 
well”  in  1881,  these  were  divided  among  his  heirs.  That 
of  Sir  Anthony  Browne  became  the  property  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Betty  Carter  Deans,  the  wife  of  Rev.  David  Watson 
Winn,  and  that  of  Hon.  Samuel  Browne  to  another  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary  Virginia  Deans,  the  wife  of  Lewis  Mayer  of 
Baltimore.  This  latter  portrait  was  inherited  by  their 
daughter,  Mary  Deans  Mayer®  who  married  James  T. 
Wallis.  Mrs.  Mary  Deans  (Mayer)  Wallis  later  pur¬ 
chased  Sir  Anthony  Browne  from  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Betty 
Carter  (Deans)  Winn,  and  later  these  two  portraits  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  Mr.  Philip  Wallis  and  Mrs.  Standard 
R.  Funsten,  son  and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mar>"  Deans 
(Mayer)  Wallis.  Thus  ends  a  brief  record  of  the  life 
size  portraits  once  at  “Browne  Hall”  near  Salem,  Mass. 
The  writer  -with  the  assistance  of  other  descendants  of 
William  Browne  and  Mary  Burnet,  his  wife,  has  compiled 
this  information  with  the  hope  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
others. 

9  Mrs.  Mary  Deans  (Mayer)  Wallis  at  this  date  resides 
in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  furnished  some  of  the  above  in¬ 
formation. 
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Report  of  Russell  Leigh  Jacksoi?,  to  the  Members 
OF  THE  Council,  regarding  this  property 
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In  accordance  with  a  vote  passed  at  the  March  14th 
meeting  of  the  Council,  viz:  that  “the  director  inspect 
Ship  Rock  in  West  Peabody  and  .  .  .  report  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  it  as  well  as  the  rock,  itself,”  I  visited 
the  area  referred  to  on  the  afternoon  of  April  4th,  1950, 
and  would  report  from  personal  observation  that  consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  period  between  winter  and  spring  is 
usually  a  bit  weather-beaten,  the  situation  seemed  to  be 
in  fairly  presentable  condition.  If  the  Institute  cared  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  cleaning  up  the  area  surrounding  the 
rock  (which  incidentally  comprises  just  an  acre  of  land) 
it  would,  of  course,  present  a  much  more  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  Obviously,  someone  had  lighted  fires  under  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  rock  which  have  apparently  done  no  harm. 
Hear  the  base  of  the  iron  ladder  that  goes  to  the  top  of 
the  rock,  there  is  a  tree  that  is  dead  and  in  an  unsafe 
condition,  which  will  be  aggravated  as  times  goes  on.  and 
this  tree  I  would  recommend  removing.  The  person  who 
lives  in  the  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  one  Andrew  W. 
Spakos,  tells  me  that  he  would  be  willing  to  remove  the 
tree  in  return  for  the  wood  and  I  would  strongly  suggest 
letting  him  do  it.  He  has  built  at  his  own  expense,  the 
road  leading  from  L^Tinfield  street  to  the  hill  and  has  con¬ 
stituted  himself  something  in  the  nature  of  an  unofficial 
caretaker.  He  tells  me  that  there  are  on  the  average  one 
hundred  persons  who  visit  Ship  Rock  during  the  year. 
Previous  to  his  building  the  road,  it  was  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  to  the  rock  and  it  required  considerable  walk¬ 
ing. 

On  Saturday,  April  8th,  I  made  another  visit  to  the 
Rock  accompanied  by  Councillors  Hussey,  Jenkins, 
Waters,  Stephen  Phillips,  Emerson,  Hichols  and  Tapley. 
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We  gathered  at  the  Salem  Country  Club  where  we  were 
the  guests  of  Mr.  Hussey  at  luncheon,  following  which 
we  motored  to  the  rock  where  a  careful  inspection  was 
made  and  Mr,  Phillips  took  some  pictures.  It  was  a 
much  better  day  than  the  preceding  Tuesday  and  the  spot 
did  not  look  so  weather-beaten.  It  proved  to  be  a  most 
enjoyable  afternoon. 

Pursuant  to  the  subject,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give 
a  few  facts  in  connection  with  the  property.  It  came  in¬ 
to  the  possession  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History 
Society  on  Xovember  3,  1847,  by  deed  from  Caleb  Os¬ 
borne  and  wife.  (Registry’  of  Deeds,  book  390,  p.  19). 
The  description  is  imperfect,  the  easterly  boundar}’  being 
omitted.  The  intent  of  the  grantor  was  evidently  to  con¬ 
vey  an  acre  (10  rods  by  16  rods)  adjoining  and  north  of 
the  old  wall,  which  passes  south  of  Ship  Rock,  the  whole 
being  a  part  of  the  lot  purchased  by  Osborne  from  Amos 
Trask,  Jr.,  June  27,  1831,  (Registry  of  Deeds,  book  261, 
p.  16).  The  deed  also  conveys  a  passage-way  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  on  the  westerly  side  through  Osborne’s  land  “where 
it  can  be  most  conveniently  found  without  essential  in¬ 
jury  to  the  growth.”  “Also  for  an  additional  sum  of  $30, 
I  sell  the  remarkable  boulder  on  the  premises  called  Ship 
Rock.”  says  the  deed. 

“X.A.H.”  (whom  I  take  to  be  Xathaniel  A.  Horton) 
writing  in  the  July,  1859  issue  of  the  Collections,  says 
that  “like  most  of  the  natural  wonders  which  are  named 
for  real  things,  its  resemblance  to  a  ship  can  be  perceived 
only  by  a  compromise  of  facts  with  the  imagination,  which, 
having  been  duly  accomplished,  the  visitor  can  easily  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  bow  from  the  stern,  and  perhaps  trace  out 
to  his  satisfaction,  a  tolerably  fair  model  of  a  hull.  The 
rock  rests  upon  a  very  small  base,  a  large  part  of  it  ex¬ 
tending  along  parallel  with  the  ground,  yet  a  few  inches 
above  it ;  in  one  place  the  space  being  sufficient  to  admit 
the  passage  of  a  small  child.” 

What  with  one  hundred  persons  visiting  this  site  every 
year,  I  would  suggest  that  it  still  retains  a  certain  popu¬ 
larity. 
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The  Confederate  States  of  America.  1861-1865.  By 
E.  Merton  Coulter.  1950,  643  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.. 
Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press;  and  the 
Littlefield  Fund  for  Southern  History  of  the  University 
of  Texas.  Price,  $7.00. 

This  volume  is  the  seventh  in  the  series  of  books  on  South¬ 
ern  History,  which  is  sponsored  by  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
The  ])i-evious  works  deal  with  the  early  history  of  their  part 
of  the  country  and  it  will  be  followed  by  the  Reconstruction 
period.  The  war  years  in  the  South  were  a  time  of  heroism, 
self-sacrifice,  despondency  and  destruction,  so  writes  Profes¬ 
sor  Coulter  in  his  preface.  Xo  one  can  deny  that.  The 
author  does  not  deal  with  the  war  years  in  terms  of  cam- 
])aigns  and  generals,  but  in  its  ])erspective  as  an  as|)ect  of 
the  life  of  a  people.  The  attempt  to  build  a  nation  strong 
enough  to  win  independence  naturally  drew  Southerners’ 
attention  to  such  problems  as  morale,  money,  bonds,  taxes, 
diplomacy,  manufacturing,  transportation,  armaments,  re¬ 
ligion,  labor,  race  problems  and  political  policy,  all  of  which 
are  well  balanced  in  this  exhaustive  book.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  there  is  a  full  index.  Recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  American  Patriot.  By  Margaret  L.  Coit. 
1950.  593  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston :  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  Price,  $5.00. 

Readers  everywhere  have  received  with  acclaim  this  new 
biography  of  Calhoun,  the  profound  political  thinker  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  same  problems  confronted  him  as 
are  now  confronting  us,  that  is.  how  in  a  democracy,  can 
we  combine  liberty  for  minorities  with  the  rule  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  yet  maintain  a  government  strong  enough  to 
function  in  a  crisis?  In  this  excellent  work.  Miss  Coit  has 
answered  these  and  many  other  questions.  This  great  South 
Carolinian,  as  portrayed  in  all  stages  of  his  life,  is  very 
human.  His  papers,  deposited  in  the  Clemson  Agricultural 
College,  have  been  available  to  the  author  and  she  has  made 
good  use  of  them,  and  further  help  has  come  from  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Calhoun  family.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  well-rounded 
story  of  the  life  of  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen.  Miss  Coit 
is  a  resident  of  West  Newbury.  Strongly  recommended  to  all 
libraries. 
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The  Yankee  Exodus.  An  Account  of  Migration  from  Yew 
England.  By  Stewart  H.  Holbrook.  1950,  398  pp. 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  Price,  $5.00. 

With  eight  generations  of  New  Englanders  for  his  back¬ 
ground,  the  author  shows  in  a  most  readable  book  what  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States  owes  its  character  to  the 
migration  of  New  Englanders  westward  since  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  energetic  Yankees,  two 
thousand  of  them,  are  described,  and  these  include  Moses 
Cleaveland,  who  laid  out  part  of  Ohio;  John  Noyes,  with 
his  strange  sect,  the  Perfectionists;  Horace  Mann,  who 
founded  Antioch  College;  Hetty  Green,  with  her  fabulous 
stock  market  activities;  Luther  Tibbetts,  whose  seedless 
oranges  started  a  California  boom;  Philip  Armour,  ^larshall 
Field,  Josiah  Bush  well  Grinnell  and  a  host  of  others.  They 
were  settlers  of  towns,  school  teachers,  cutters  of  timber, 
builders  of  railroads,  founders  of  colleges,  governors  and 
senators.  This  fascinating  story  will  have  a  long  life  among 
lovers  of  Americana.  Strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Some  Early  Tools  of  American  Science.  An  Account  of 
the  Early  Scientific  Instruments  and  Mineralogical  and 
Biological  Collections  in  Harvard  University,  By  I. 
Bernard  Cohen,  with  a  Foreword  by  Samuel  Eliot  Mori- 
son.  1950.  201  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts;  Harvard  University  Press.  Price,  $4.75. 

Science  played  a  far  more  important  part  in  the  culture 
of  America  during  the  Colonial  and  Federal  periods  than 
has  yet  been  realized.  Just  cow  important  a  part  it  played, 
Mr.  Cohen  graphically  shows,  by  facts  and  pictures,  in  this 
most  impressive  book  about  Hai^^ard’s  early  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  and  how  they  were  used  in  teaching  and  research. 
The  collection  of  scientific  instruments  at  Harvard,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  descriptions,  have  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Cohen, 
and  Mr.  David  P.  Wheatland,  the  latter  being  the  curator  of 
scientific  instruments  at  Harvard.  In  the  late  eighteenth 
century,  Salem  boasted  a  group  of  scientists  headed  by  Kev. 
John  Prince  who  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  department. 
Harvard’s  collections,  its  Philosophical  Apparatus,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  in  America,  and  they  were  equal  if  not 
superior  to  similar  collections  in  many  European  colleges. 
Scientists  everywhere  will  he  much  intrigued  by  this  book. 
Strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 
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The  Transcendentalists.  Their  Articles,  Essays,  Poems 
and  Addresses.  An  Anthologj',  edited  by  Perry  Miller. 
1950,  521  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts:  Harvard  University  Press.  Price,  $6.50. 

The  Transcendental  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  most  energetic  and  extensive  upsurge  of  the  mind. 
Selections  from  the  writers  of  that  period  are  given  more  in 
detail  than  have  been  brought  together  before.  They  are 
chronologically  arranged  and  represent  the  work  of  religious, 
political  and  economic  radicals  of  their  day.  Recent  years 
have  brought  out  the  importance  of  Transcendentalism  in 
the  history  of  American  life,  and  there  has  been  increasing 
interest.  This  book  tells  the  full  story  for  the  first  time, 
and  those  interested  in  the  intellectual,  literary"  or  religious 
histor}'  of  America  will  be  glad  to  read  the  writings  of  these 
people  of  unusual  abilities.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Jefferson  and  Madison.  The  Great  Collaborators.  By 
Adrienne  Koch.  1950,  294  XIV  pp.  octavo,  cloth, 
illus.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Price,  $4.00. 

The  author,  who  is  a  Professor  of  Philosophv  at  Xew  York 
University,  has  given  a  remarkable  and  revealing  account 
of  the  great  friendship  of  two  philosopher  statesmen,  who 
decisively  influenced  the  shape  of  American  ideas  and  prin¬ 
ciples.  She  has  had  access  to  the  voluminous  correspondence 
of  Jefferson  at  Princeton  University  as  well  as  other  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Especially  she  evaluates 
the  political  and  philosophic  significance  of  their  views  on 
federal  authority,  the  French  Revolution,  the  two-party 
system,  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  the  public  debt,  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  location  of  the  Federal  capital. 
These  two  men  were  joined  in  an  intimate  and  congenial 
partnership  for  nearly  fifty  years.  This  is  an  interesting 
study  and  will  be  read  with  profit  by  all  seekers  after  facts 
about  two  of  the  early  Presidents  of  our  Republic.  Recom¬ 
mended  to  historians  everywhere. 

James  Madison.  Father  of  the  Constitution  1787-1800.  By 
Irving  Brant.  1950,  520  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Indian¬ 
apolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc.  Price,  $6.00. 

The  author  advances  much  new  and  hitherto  unpublished 
material  to  build  up  Madison  as  a  more  important  figure 
than  previous  historians  have  rated  him.  As  a  founder  of 
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the  Democratic  party,  he  opposed  the  Federalists,  especially 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Brant  discloses  that  the  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  were  far  more  partial  to  federal  power,  far  more 
hostile  to  state  sovereignty  than  they  were  willing  to  admit. 
In  fighting  the  Jay  treaty  Madison  wrote :  “The  people  every¬ 
where  have  been  made  to  believe  that  the  object  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives  in  resisting  the  treaty  was  war.  .  .  .  The 
New  England  States  have  been  ready  to  rise  in  mass.  .  .  . 
Such  have  been  the  exertions  and  influence  of  Aristocracy, 
Anglicism  and  Mercantilism  in  that  quarter,  that  Republi¬ 
canism  is  perfectly  overbalanced,  even  in  the  town  of  Bos¬ 
ton.”  The  author  has  done  an  extremely  good  research  job, 
even  those  who  do  not  always  agree  with  his  deductions  will 
concede.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Early  Homesteads  of  Pomfret  and  Hampton.  By  Susan 
Jewett  Griggs.  1950,  275  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Price, 
$10.00.  Address  Mrs.  Susan  J.  Griggs,  Abington,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

This  history  of  folklore  and  firesides  in  these  two  interest¬ 
ing  towns  is  an  informative  and  entertaining  book  contain¬ 
ing  complete  authentic  stories  about  the  men  and  women 
pioneers  of  this  section  of  Connecticut.  Pictures  of  old  homes 
number  266  and  the  author  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  collecting 
them.  Very  complete  indices  and  a  large  map  enables  one 
to  find  any  building  in  the  towns.  A  fine  contribution  to 
New  England  history. 

Lafayette  Between  the  American  and  the  French 
Revolution,  1783-1789.  By  Louis  Gottschalk.  1950, 
461  pp.  octavo,  cloth.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  Price,  $4.50. 

This  book  which  has  been  awarded  the  James  Hazen  Hyde 
prize  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  the  best 
study  of  the  year  on  Franco-American  relations,  is  written 
by  a  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Three 
previous  books  on  Lafayette  by  the  same  author  cover  quite 
well  all  that  we  can  know  about  this  friend  of  American 
patriots.  Apart  from  his  military  career,  a  large  part  of 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  curious  part  played  by  Lafayette 
as  a  symbol  of  American  federal  unity.  The  author  presents 
the  challenging  view  that  the  American  and  the  French 
Revolutions  were  intimately  connected.  Dr.  Gottschalk  has 
done  an  outstanding  piece  of  work  of  permanent  value. 
Recommended  to  all  libraries. 
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Along  the  North  Shore.  By  Annie  Balcomb  Wheeler. 
1949.  90  pp.  Boston:  Bruce  Humphries,  Inc.  Price, 
$2.75. 

This  is  Mrs.  Wheeler’s  third  book  of  poems  and  lovers  of 
reginal  poetry  have  hailed  this  as  one  of  her  best.  A  native 
of  Salem,  she  writes  of  the  clipper  ship  era,  with  such  topics 
as  “Captain’s  Walks,”  “Old  Wharves,”  a  “Seaside  Ceme¬ 
tery,”  “Old  Salem  Doorways,”  “Marblehead  Gardens,”  and 
many  other  localities  further  away.  Recommended  to  all 
who  love  the  North  Shore. 


